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OREIGN TRADE WEEK in this sec- 

ond year of our war economy holds 
special significance for every exporter 
and importer in the United States. 

With 18 months of operation under 
war conditions behind them, foreign 
traders are in a far stronger position 
today than many anticipated. They 
now have the experience to judge the 
immediate future with a fair degree of 
certainty. They can plan for the peace 
on an intelligent basis. 

Our first consideration must continue 
tobe the war. All our energies must be 
concentrated on winning. All regular 
business must be subordinated to the 
needs of our armed forces and those of 
the other United Nations. 


Mighty Flow of Goods 


At the same time, the maintenance 
of our foreign trade mechanism and 
technique is of paramount importance. 
Only with this structure intact can we 
be prepared and ready to handle the 
mighty flow of goods and materials that 
will be needed by war-weary and want- 
ing nations after the victory. 

There are several ways by which for- 
eign traders can help preserve the sys- 
tem and at the same time aid in the war 
effort. They can share their knowledge 
and experience with the Government. 
They can devise economies in materials, 
and, where possible, they can suggest or 
direct changes in design and techniques 
that will save shipping space. 

Such savings might mean the partial 
assembling of a product in this country 
with final assemblage in the buyer’s 
native land. They might even mean 
the complete manufacture in the oversea 
country with native materials and native 
labor, 

The record of the past 18 months 
proves that a large amount of shipping 
space has been taken up by goods moved 
through private channels. Cash exports 
handled by foreign traders during 1942 
amounted to $3,151,000,000, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


New Attitudes and Methods 


As to the future, we know full well 
that shipping space will continue to be 
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at a premium. We know that, as our 
shipbuilding program expands, so will 
our movement of men and matériel to 
our fighting fronts. Therefore, we can 
be sure that any methods leading to 
space conservation of private goods will 
not only aid the war effort but will also 
help insure a continuance of private 
foreign trade. 

Partial or complete assemblage in the 
foreign country would also strengthen 
the economic status and maintain the 
good will of foreign customers. It is a 
course of action that points in the right 
direction for successful international 
commerce. It is preparing for a future 
that our returning armed forces will ex- 
pect, will deserve. For, these fighting 
men will have been in all parts of the 
world. They will have met many 
nationalities, learned of strange local 
customs, products and methods of mer- 
chandizing. They will return with a 
knowledge of needs and of sources of 
supplies. 

It seems safe to predict that they will 
favor the widest possible exchange of 
goods. But the effectiveness of their en- 
thusiasm for foreign trade will depend 
to a large degree on the effectiveness 
with which we prepare now for that 
post-war period. 

Foreign traders are the logical ones to 
work out the plans, to promote them. 
One, two, or a half dozen vocal members 
won't accomplish the job. But the com- 
bined voice of all, joined in perfect har- 
mony, will sway public opinion and will 
result in an overwhelming desire on the 
part of all the people for international 
commerce built on sound principles. 

Foremost among these principles will 
be the acceptance of the fact that it is 
good business to trade with countries 
which are economically strong. 


Strong, Free Enterprise 


Today private business as well as Gov- 
ernment is determinedly planning for a 
post-war period that will be so economi- 
cally sound that peace can be permanent. 

Advocates of this permanent peace are 
visioning a vital, free enterprise sys- 
tem operating a new and better set of 
rules. These rules go beyond the age- 
worn policy of selling solely for the sake 
of moving goods and making a profit, 
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Boundless Possibilities 
in Future Foreign Trade 


A Message for Foreign Trade Week 


By the Honorable Jess H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce 


with no thought of the social effect on 
the ultimate consumer. The war has 
already taught us that we must look be- 
yond this simple profit motive. 

We have learned that we are far from 
self-sufficient, that we have many lacks. 
And we have learned also that the 
greater lacks existing among our over- 
sea customers are not always economi- 
cally sound. Thus it would seem that we 
should welcome and encourage the de- 
velopment of other nations. 


Varied Market Stimuli 


The signs point plainly to a need for 
the technical knowledge so prolific in 
this country; for the assistance of well- 
trained Americans with a _ thorough 
knowledge of the language of the over- 
sea country. There is also a definite 
need for technical handbooks printed 
in the language of our oversea custom- 
ers. These will be of little use if they are 
written in the customary highly tech- 
nical fashion familiar to our engineers. 
Rather, they must be interpreted so as 
to be easily understood by our friends 
abroad. 

And, in addition, we must also plan 
for vast changes in our import picture. 
The war has uncovered many new 
sources of raw materials. The peace 
will bring back to us our old sources 
as well. All these source nations will 
serve as logical customers for our fin- 
ished products, while we in turn will 
serve as logical customers for their raw 
materials. 


Vision and Flexibility 


The future possibilities of interna- 
tional commerce are boundless. To take 
full advantage of them will require 
vision and flexibility. We must be pre- 
pared for changes that are bound to 
come. We must be ready to serve our 
foreign customers more efficiently than 
ever before. 

Surely it will take many trained men 
to conduct our broader foreign trade 
of the peace. Undoubtedly there will 
be a need for training good men from 
the countries in which we plan to op- 
erate when Victory is won. But during 
hostilities American businessmen whose 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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The EXPORTIMPORT BANK 


and American Business 


By Warren Lee Pierson, President of the Export-lmport Bank of Washington’ 


Y PURPOSE here is to state what 

we of the Export-Import Bank con- 

ceive to be its part in the future of Amer- 
ican industry. 

We are all fully aware that the future 
of American industry contains many un- 
certain factors. I mention this because 
it is evident that our conception of the 
part which the Export-Import Bank will 
play in that future must depend very 
largely upon our estimate of the manner 
in which some of these uncertainties will 
be resolved. 


Potent Foreign-Trade Stimuli 


At the outset, therefore, we find our 
thoughts running ahead to weigh the 
possibilities which will confront Ameri- 
can industry in the post-war years. 
With the war yet to be won and the huge 
canvas of the peace still to be painted, 
this is not an easy task. I invite you, 
however, to consider only two broad 
alternatives. 

On the one hand, it is clear that the 
post-war period will bring new and pow- 
erful incentives to a vast increase in our 
foreign trade. Our industrial machine— 
though temporarily dislocated by the 
magnitude of its conversion to military 
purposes—will mercifully have been 
spared the physical destruction of battles 
on our own soil. It will stand intact— 
the mightiest instrument of production 
in the history of mankind—surrounded 
by a world in which the demand for its 
products will be almost universal. 

Behind this machine, there will be an 
unrivaled aggregation of managerial tal- 
ent and the best-equipped labor force on 
earth—educated, made fit by military 
service, and familiar almost from birth 
with the tools of modern industry. 
Many of the raw materials will lie at 
hand. For those which must be imported 
and for the transportation of our prod- 
ucts to other lands, the merchant marine 
pouring from our shipyards and the 
great air freighters now being built or 
waiting on our drafting tables will pro- 
vide a ready answer. 


Pressure To Expand Activity 


If we turn to the intangible aspects of 
the picture, we find the same pressure to 
expand the sphere of our industrial ac- 
tivities. Our young men and women— 
home from all the continents—will think 


'This article reproduces Mr. Pierson’s re- 
cent address before the Economic Club of 
Detroit, Mich 


in familiar terms of the great markets 
overseas. They will know something of 
the peoples in those lands, something of 
their tastes and their desires, and they 
will know that numerous of our products 
are already common articles in many 
foreign homes. And, finally, they will 
know that the channels of world trade 
have been disrupted as never before by 
this global conflict and that theirs is a 
generation superbly challenged to the 
fullest use of its vision and initiative. 


The Choice That Lies Ahead 


Against these factors leading overseas, 
there stands the sober realization that 
the boundaries of the United States en- 
compass the greatest domestic market of 
all time. Almost at his doorstep, the 
American industrialist finds 130,000,000 
people with the highest per capita pur- 
chasing power in the world and a readi- 
ness to buy—a desire for new and better 
things—that knows no parallel. To 
reach these people, he has at his dis- 
posal a magnificent network of railways, 
roads, and waterways and a system of 
wholesale and retail distribution which, 
if something less than perfect, will 
nevertheless present his products to the 
public in a matter of days from coast to 
coast. And with all this, he obviously 





“The merchant marine pouring from our shipyards.” 


has many of the same factors that I have 
mentioned in speaking of the incentives 
to increase our foreign trade—the Same 
great industrial machine, the same map. 
agerial talent and labor force, and the 
same near-sufficiency in raw materials 

In brief, therefore, the choice wi] lie 
between the bright possibilities of the 
international scene and the seeming ge. 
curity of the more familiar paths at 
home. I say “seeming security” because 
I believe that we have not yet taken into 
account the decisive consideration which 
is simply this: the industrial machine of 
the United States has grown too big to 
be healthy in its own backyard. 


Avoid Stagnation 


True, this “backyard” is the richest 
land on earth. Nevertheless, we must 
bear in mind that even such a great 
market has not been sufficient to absorb 
our productive capacities in the past, 
With production now at a record peak 
we are apt to forget the deathly silence 
which enshrouded our factories—espe- 
cially in the field of heavy industry— 
only a decade ago. When we add to the 
idle machinery of those years the tre 
mendous increase in plant and equip. 
ment resulting from the war and con 
template the magnitude of the labor 
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Export-Import Bank credits “have assisted Brazil to enlarge the facilities of the magnificent 
port of Rio de Janeiro.” 


force for which we must find employ- 
ment—the returning troops and the 
thousands of new men and women work- 
ers who will wish to stay in the industrial 
ranks—it becomes apparent that policies 
which limit our industrial giant to the 
domestic market can only result in sick- 
ness and stagnation. 


Make Oversea Demand Effective 


I believe, therefore, that American in- 
dustry must turn overseas; that it must 
widen the scope of its activities—if it 
is not to suffocate in its own abundance. 
But when we look abroad, there ap- 
pears not only the world-wide demand 
for our products which I have mentioned 
but also that question which perennially 
haunts our foreign trade: How can that 
demand be made effective? 

When I stress this point, you will of 
course recognize that I am not speaking 
today of the period of relief and reha- 
bilitation which will follow immediately 
upon this devastating conflict. That it 
may be necessary during this period to 
give away large quantities of food, medi- 
cine, and other prime necessities I can 
readily believe, and I can see sound rea- 
sons for it both on humanitarian 
grounds and because it is clearly to our 
interest to smother the flames of inter- 
national anarchy. 

My present concern, however, is not 
with this period but with the longer pull 
and with the elements which are essen- 
tial to a sound and lasting foreign trade. 
From our standpoint, the missing ele- 
ment—as I have said—is the purchasing 
power of our foreign customers. 


Three Roads To Success 
There are three ways in which this 


missing element can be supplied. The 
most obvious—and the one to be 


avoided—is the type of public or private 
loans which sing our foreign customers 
ever deeper into debt and serve only to 
support our industries on a nineteen- 
twenties joyride. Bitter experience has 
taught us that winner in a poker game 
gets nowhere by giving back the chips. 

The second way lies in the mainte- 
nance of a policy of enlightened self- 
interest toward the reduction of interna- 
tional trade barriers. Obviously, our 
industries would be foolish to sacrifice 
their great domestic market to gain one 
abroad. Conversely, as experience has 
also shown, if our industries guard that 
market with an overjealous hand, they 
merely sow the seeds of their mutual de- 
struction. Somewhere between these 
extremes our statesmanship must chart 
a course which will protect the differen- 
tial in our standard of living without 
violating the fundamental truth of for- 
eign trade that he who sells must buy. 

The key to the third method will be 
found, I believe, in the fact that the 
United States was consistently a debtor 
nation prior to the First World War. 
During all of this period—and particu- 
larly from the end of the Civil War to 
1914—-we were nevertheless a splendid 
market for the products of the more 
highly industrialized countries of Eu- 
rope—England, Germany, and France. 
We know, however, that our purchasing 
power was not sustained during this pe- 
riod by the type of debt-accumulating 
loan to which I have just referred. We 
know also—our debtor position is the 
evidence—that these industrial nations 
were not buying from us at that time the 
same value that they sold. 


Must Develop Resources 


The explanation of this apparent par- 
adox rests, of course, in the fact that 
the period in question—from 1865 to 
1914—-was the period of this country’s 
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unprecedented industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion. From this amazing de- 
velopment of our resources, there poured 
forth a flood of wealth which not only 
squared the adverse balance of our for- 
eign trade but enabled our people to 
achieve a standard of living which the 
world had never seen. Here then—in 
the development of the industrial and 
agricultural resources of our customers 
abroad and in the resulting improve- 
ment of their living standards—I believe 
that we will find the most potent answer 
to that perplexing riddle of our foreign 
trade: How is the purchasing power of 
our foreign customers to be maintained? 
A moment’s thought of the great re- 
publics to the south of us, of China, 
Africa, and the other undeveloped re- 
gions of the earth, will, I hope, leave 
you in a substantial measure of agree- 
ment. 


Where Does the Bank Fit In? 


Where—you will ask—does the Ex- 
port-Import Bank fit into this picture? 
First, let me tell you very briefly what 
the Export-Import Bank is. Legally, it 
is a banking corporation incorporated in 
1934, under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. All of its stock, however, is 
held for the benefit of the United States 
Government, thus making it in fact a 
governmental agency. Its Board of 
Trustees, under the chairmanship of 
Jesse Jones, is composed of representa- 
tives of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, and Agriculture, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
the Bank itself. 

As defined in its charter and the gov- 
erning acts of Congress, the Export- 
Import Bank has power to make loans 
to assist in the development of the re- 
sources of the countries of the Western 

(Continued on p. 20) 





Thoughts for Foreign 
Trade Week 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY feels 
that the accompanying article by 
Warren Lee Pierson, head of the 
Export-Import Bank, presents 
many facts and embodies many 
cogent ideas that are deeply rele- 
vant to the American aspirations 
and efforts which will find expres- 
sion within the next few days in 
our National Foreign Trade Week. 

In these exigent times, foreign 
traders ask themselves: What, ac- 
tually, is likely to be “the shape 
of things to come” in our specific 
fields of activity? What are some 
of the basic factors that hold gen- 
uine hope and encouragement for 
the period that lies ahead? 

Mr. Pierson—like Secretary 
Jones in the article that appears 
on page 3—cites definite elements, 
strong tendencies, that serve to re- 
inforce the ever-present confidence 
of the foreign-trading community 
throughout the United States. 
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Puerto Rican Upswing 


in Foodstuff Output 


AR-ISOLATED PUERTO RICANS 

in recent months have increased 
the island’s production of corn, rice, 
beans, sweetpotatoes, bananas, and seven 
other staple agricultural products 26 
percent over that grown during the cen- 
sus year of 1939-40, B. W. Thoron, Di- 
rector of the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, reported to Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes of the Department of the 
Interior on April 26. 

A study made by the Division of Crop 
Forecasting of the Insular Department 
of Agriculture, the report states, shows 
that 28.4 percent more land is being har- 
vested this year than was planted before 
submarine warfare in the Caribbean and 
the diversion of shipping for military 
purposes brought a critical food short- 
age in Puerto Rico. The seven other 
local products in which a 26-percent in- 
crease has been achieved are pigeonpeas, 
cowpeas, yams, dasheens, tanniers, cas- 
sava, and plantains. 


Major Increases 


The island area planted to rice has in- 
creased 72 percent since 1940. Impor- 
tant increases in the acreage devoted to 
plantains, cassava, and cowpeas also are 
noted. From the standpoint of total 
production, the greatest increases have 
been in plantains, tanniers, cassava, and 
rice. Despite the increased production, 
however, Puerto Rico still depends on 
import staples for 30 percent of its food. 

During 1942, 407,000 acres planted in 
the 12 food crops were harvested, it is 
pointed out, as compared with the 317,- 
000 acres harvested in 1939-40. In total 
acreage harvested, corn cccupied first 
place in 1942, with 83,000 acres, the same 
position it held in the census of 1940. 
Corn was followed in importance by 
beans, with 57,800 acres; sweetpotatoes, 
56,200 acres; and bananas, 54,000 acres. 


Governmental Stimulus 


In recent months, both the Federal 
Government and the insular government 
have encouraged increased local produc- 
tion of food crops as a substitute for im- 
ported foodstuffs and to supplement the 
food shipped from the United States. 

A joint program to encourage food pro- 
duction was announced in February by 
Secretary Ickes, Secretary Wicxard of 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
Governor Tugwell of Puerto Rico. Un- 


der this plan, guaranteed prices for 
essential farm produce were established 
for the benefit of Puerto Rican farmers. 
Fair all-year-round prices were offered 
to farmers growing rice, beans, cowpeas, 
and corn, in an effort to reduce the im- 
port requirements of these commodities 
during the emergency. 

Prices also were established for the 
purchase of certain starchy vegetables 
normally produced in sufficient quantity 
in the island but which were not fully 
marketed because of uncertainty in the 
price received by the farmer, or lack of 
facilities for reaching the market. 


Seed and Fertilizer 


In connection with the farm-produce 
program, the Insular Department of 
Agriculture set up 43 seed-producing 
centers of about 100 acres each to supply 
seed for future crops. Sugarcane-plan- 
tation owners donated the use of this 
land. Seed and fertilizer now are sold 
to the farmers on favorable terms, and 


free supplies are given to those who 
cannot afford to pay for them, 
Farmers apply for seed and fertilizer 
at the local board set up by the Insular 
War Relief Program in every town 
These boards study each application ang 
either grant or refuse the requests filed. 


Programs Advancing 


In a further effort to stimulate foog 
production, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, in its 1943 agricultural conser- 
vation program, established that at least 
30 percent of the total cropland must 
be used for food crops, to qualify for ACp 
payments. 

Most of these programs are recent 
although the subsistence-gardening 
campaign really started in 1940. Since 
that time, many farmers have turned 
to food crops 

Rural schools are cooperating in the 
program. Boys are trained for farm 
work, and clubs called “Future Farmers” 
have been formed 





The country people of Puerto Rico are today raising substantially larger quantities of the foods 
that they need 
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The Grand National Assembly building 
at Ankara, Turkey. 
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TURKEY’S 1942 ECONOMY 


Showed General Downward Trend 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN TUR- 
KEY during 1942 showed a further 
deterioration from the unsatisfactory 
situation prevailing at the close of the 
preceding year. Crop yields were gen- 
erally smaller, and prices continued to 
rise. Industrial activity was fairly well 
sustained. Foreign-trade turn-over im- 
proved despite transport difficulties. 
Note circulation was _ substantially 
larger. Record budget estimates were 
approved to meet national-defense re- 
quirements. The credit situation was 
adversely affected by the capital tax 
levy. 


Crops Vary—Prices Higher 


Agricultural returns in 1942 varied, but 
most yields, particularly of cereals, were 
smaller. The shortage in cereals, which 
became increaSingly apparent during the 
year, was attributed to severe winter 
weather, lack of adequate farm labor, 
increased needs of the armed forces and 
disruption of the transportation system. 

Rationing of bread and flour was con- 
tinued throughout 1942, although during 
February 1943 restrictions on the sale of 
flour were lifted. 

Normally, Turkey is an exporter of 
most essential foodstuffs, but the re- 
duced cereal yields necessitated im- 
ports of considerable quantities of wheat 
and flour for local needs. 

The severe weather was also responsi- 
ble for an increase in livestock mortality. 

Larger yields were estimated for to- 
bacco, filberts, raisins, and sesame seed, 
with a smaller crop of figs and little 
change in olive oil, 


Prices of agricultural products con- 
tinued to advance, reaching record lev- 
els. In the last half of the year the 
Government changed its policy of con- 
trol over cereal production, leaving peas- 
ants a larger share to dispose of on the 
free market and also raising the price 
of Government purchases. 


Industry Steady 


Industrial activity was well sustained 
throughout 1942, despite the continued 
shortage of certain imported raw mate- 
rials. These shortages accentuated the 
shift to lines less dependent on imported 
materials. Production of semi-Govern- 
ment plants, which were less affected by 
raw-material shortages than private 
firms, was particularly steady, with the 
greater share of the output going to 
national defense. 

The labor problem in industry was less 
difficult than in other lines, as exemp- 
tions from military service for certain 
factory skilled workers were widely 
granted. 

In consequence of a coal shortage, ce- 
ment plants were obliged to cease oper- 
ations during October 1942. At the end 
of the year Turkey’s first modern glue 
plant was inaugurated. 

Mineral production in 1942 continued 
the downward trend evident in 1941. 
The drop was especially large in the case 
of coal, as a result of severe winter 
weather, labor shortage, and transport 
difficulties. 


Public Works Active 


Public-works construction continued 
active in 1942, consisting chiefly of proj- 


ects of strategic importance concerned 
with railway, highway, and port work. 
Considerable repairs on bridges and 
roads, necessitated by the severe winter 
of 1941-42, were also reported. Private 
construction was at a standstill. 


Foreign Trade Better 


The foreign-trade turn-over in 1942 
was estimated to have been larger than 
in 1941, despite transportation and other 
difficulties. Official statistics, however, 
are not available. 

After a period of dullness, trade with 
Germany improved during the summer 
months; demand for Turkish foodstuffs 
and raw materials was strong, but ship- 
ments to Germany were limited to the 
equivalent in value of exports from Ger- 
many to Turkey. Turkish trade with 
Hungary, based principally on compen- 
sation deals, was particularly brisk dur- 
ing 1942. 

Trade between Turkey and Italy was 
aided by special compensation agree- 
ments, which provided for the exchange 
of Turkish olive oil and opium for Italian 
fabricated iron, automobiles and parts, 
and Turkish eggs and skins for Italian 
sulphur, cigarette paper, chemical and 
medicinal products, synthetic dyes, and 
other items. 

An agreement between Turkey and 
Switzerland was signed in December 1942 
for export to Turkey of Swiss railway 
material, marine motors, machinery for 
sugar factories and Government mining 
operations, aeronautical instruments, 
technical and electrical plant equipment, 
and other machinery in exchange for 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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The MEXICAN 


Social Security Act of 1943 


[Outline of General Provisions] 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ' 


OCIAL SECURITY, under recent Mex- 
ican legislation, constitutes a public 
national service of an obligatory na- 
ture. The new Social Security Act of 
January 19, 1943, contemplates insurance 
to cover industrial accidents and diseases, 
nonindustrial diseases and maternity, in- 
capacity, old age and death, and involun- 
tary unemployment at an advanced age. 
It is, therefore, compulsory to insure 
workers who render services under a 
contract of labor, in private or State 
enterprises under labor or mixed admin- 
istration, members of productive co- 
operatives and apprentices. However, 
the spouse, parents, and minor children 
of the employer (under 16 years of age) 
are exempt from compulsory insurance 
even though they may appear as salaried 
employees. 

For the purpose of carrying out the 
Mexican social-security plan, the act cre- 
ates a decentralized organization with 
domicile at Mexico City under its own 
juridical status, to be known as the 
“Mexican Institute of Social Security.” 


Registration 


Employers must register themselves 
and their employees in the Institute of 
Social Security and report any changes 
of salary and personnel or other condi- 
tions under which the employees work. 
All persons receiving benefits in money, 
in kind, or services are subject to this 
law. In case a pensioner changes his 
residence by moving abroad without au- 
thorization of the Institute the payment 
of his pension will be suspended during 
his absence. 


Garnishments and Deductions 


Benefits payable to the insured and 
his beneficiaries are not subject to judi- 
cial or administrative garnishment. 
Only in cases of obligations deriving 
from support (“obligaciones alimenti- 


' The outline of the provisions of the Mexi- 
can Social Security Act (“Ley de Seguro 
Social”) presented herewith is based upon the 
literal text of the act as published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial of January 19, 1943. 
In the absence of authoritative rulings which 
would clarify obscure parts of the act, the 
outline is submitted without interpretation 


cias’”) chargeable to the insured may 
pensions or subsidies be attached up to 
50 percent. On the other hand, in cases 
where the Institute of Social Security 
makes advances on account of pensions 
or subsidies it is empowered to discount 
up to 30 percent of the amounts due the 
insured or beneficiaries to compensate 
for the funds already advanced. 


Collective Contracts 


When collective contracts grant bene- 
fits less than those authorized by the 
present law, the employer will pay the 
Institute all the contributions necessary 
so that the Institute may satisfy the 
contractual benefits. For the purpose 
of satisfying the differences between the 
contractual benefits and those estab- 
lished by the act, the parties themselves 
must make up the corresponding contri- 
butions. When _ collective contracts 


grant benefits equal to those requireg 
by this act, the employer must make gj) 
contributions to the Institute. However 
when such contracts provide for greater 
benefits than those under the act, the 
preceding rule will govern up to the 
equality of benefits. With respect to the 
excess, the employer is obligated to sat- 
isfy them by taking out more insurance, 
Unfortunately the language of the act 
does not clarify the meaning of “collec- 
tive contracts.” 


Salary Groups 


For purposes of the new law, salary is 
defined as the total income which the 
worker receives as compensation for his 
services. The insured is presumed to 
form part of some one of nine salary 
groups, according to the compensation 
which he receives in money. Wages or 
salaries in these groups commence with 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


At Pachuca in Mexico’s State of Hidalgo, the Real del Monte & Pachuca Co. (one of the world’s 
largest silver-mining companies) employs a big staff of workers 
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a minimum of 1 peso per day, followed 
py maximum group rates of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and over 12 pesos per day. 

When the money compensation is pay- 
able by the week or month it will be 
divided by 7 or 30 to determine the group 
to which the insured belongs. If the 
employee receives board or lodging in 
addition to money compensation, the lat- 
ter is deemed to be increased 25 percent. 
If he receives board and lodging the in- 
crease is treated as 50 percent. Where 
employees are paid on a commission 
pasis or other variable method, the daily 
salary will be taken from the average 
daily income for the preceding year. 

Where the insured worker renders 
services to more than one employer the 
largest salary will be taken as the basis; 
jn case all salaries are the same, the sal- 
ary received from the employer with 
whom the employee has the greatest 
seniority will serve as the basis. When 
a change in wage scale takes place, the 
transfer from one salary group to an- 
other will be made at the commencement 
of the period following the payment of 
the contribution. 

Apprentices who do not receive com- 
pensation in money, but only in kind, 
are treated as forming part of group 1. 
In this case the employer pays the entire 
contribution which the apprentice would 
ordinarily pay for the insurance. The 


-same rule applies in the case of laborers 


who receive the minimum wage. 
Employer's Duties 


The employer is bound to collect the 
contributions due from the employees 
and himself. If the worker has more 
than one employer, as described above, 
the employer who pays the highest sal- 
ary or with whom the employee enjoys 
the greatest seniority has this duty. For 
this purpose, the employer is authorized 
by the act to deduct the required con- 
tributions at the time of paying his em- 
ployees. If the employer fails to do so 
at the proper time, he may deduct only 
four accumulated weekly contributions: 
any others are chargeable to the em- 
ployer. However, the latter may not 
deduct amounts which will reduce the 
employees’ pay below the minimum wage. 

In case of delay in the delivery of the 
contributions the delinquent employer 
will be charged 12 percent per annum 
on the unpaid balances. On the other 
hand, the obligation to collect matured 
contributions expires 3 years from the 
date when they were first due. When 
an insured or his dependents, in addi- 
tion to the benefits granted by this act, 
has the right to compensation growing 
out of civil liability from the same acci- 
dent, the Institute participates in the 
rights of the insured up to the amount 
of the benefits allowed by the act. 


Industrial Benefits 


According to the act, industrial acci- 
dents and diseases are those specified in 
the Mexican Federal Labor Law (Ley 
Federal del Trabajo). If the insured is 
dissatisfied with the classification of the 
disease made by the Institute at the time 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Worker in Mexico’s Poza Rica oil field. 


of the claim or believes his illness to be 
an industrial disease not included among 
those already listed, he may appeal his 
case. In the meantime, the Institute 
will pay the insured the benefits allowed 
by the act until a final ruling is an- 
nounced. 

In case of an industrial accident or 
disease the insured has the right to all 
necessary medical attention and a 
money benefit if incapacitated for work. 
The benefit varies from a daily allow- 
ance of 0.60 pesos to 9.70 pesos, depend- 
ing upon the insured’s salary group clas- 
sification. The enjoyment of these ben- 
efits is limited, however, to 52 weeks and 
will be approved provided the permanent 
disability of the insured is not declared 
prior to the expiration of that period. 


Permanent Disability 


If total permanent disability is shown, 
the insured will receive during his dis- 
ability a monthly pension varying from 
16 to 260 pesos, likewise depending upon 
group membership. If partial perma- 
nent disability is declared, the insured 
will receive a pension in accordance with 
the table of disability valuations in the 
Mexican Federal Labor Law, taking as a 
basis the payments for total permanent 
disability. Where the monthly pension 
proves to be less than 16 pesos, the in- 
sured will be paid a lump indemnity 
equal to five annuities of the pension he 
would have received. 


Death Benefits 


In the event of the death of the in- 
sured, the benefits include a sum equal 
to 1 month’s salary of the insured pay- 
able to the person who presents the ac- 
counts for burial expenses; a pension to 
the widow.equal to 36 percent of the pen- 


sion the insured would have received for 
total permanent disability; a pension to 
certain minor children equal to 20 per- 
cent of the insured’s pension on the 
basis of total permanent disability; and 
to certain other minor children 30 per- 
cent of the insured’s total permanent dis- 
ability pension. 

In any case, the total of the pensions 
paid to the beneficiaries mentioned 
above must not exceed the pension the 
insured would have received had he suf- 
fered total or permanent disability. If 
an excess exists, each one of the pen- 
sions must be reduced proportionately. 
It is interesting to note that the wid- 
ow’s pension is payable only as long as 
she does not remarry. If she remarries, 
she receives a lump sum equal to three 
annuities of the pension already granted. 


Basis of Contributions 


The contributions or premiums pay- 
able by employers for the insurance of 
industrial risks will be fixed in propor- 
tion to the amount of their pay rolls, 
taking into account the risks inherent 
to the activities of the industry being 
considered. For the purpose of fixing 
the premiums, special regulations will 
determine the kinds of risks and the 
degrees of risk in each one. The classi- 
fication of an enterprise in a determined 
kind and grade will be made by the In- 
stitute, taking as a basis statistics cover- 
ing industrial risks, and the safety meas- 
ures adopted by the industry. These 
classifications will be revised every 3 


* years, 


On the other hand, the employer who, 
in compliance with the present act, has 
insured all of his employees against in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases, is exempt 
from compliance with the obligations 
established by the Mexican Federal 
Labor Law respecting industrial risks. 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Transport workers, rural Mexico 


Nonindustrial Diseases 


In case of a nonindustrial disease the 
insured has the right to the necessary 
medical attention for 26 weeks and a 
money subsidy when the illness causes 
disability for work. This will be paid, 
after 7 days of incapacity, for 26 weeks. 
However, the insured is denied the money 
subsidy when he has provoked the illness 
intentionally. The text of the act at 
this point, nevertheless, does not deny 
the right to medical attention even 
though the illness be self-provoked. 
Payments commence at 0.35 peso and 
extend up to 5.20 pesos per day, accord- 
ing to the salary group classification (1 
to 9) of the insured employee. 

The insured is entitled to receive the 
money subsidy only after having paid 
at least six weekly premiums during the 
9 months immediately preceding the ill- 
ness. In addition to the insured’s right 
to receive the medical attention de- 
scribed above, the wife of the insured 
enjoys a similar privilege, together with 
children under 16 years of age, provided 
that they dwell in the same house as the 
insured and are economically depend- 
ent upon him, that the insured himself 
enjoys the right, and that the above- 
mentioned members of the family do not 
have such rights of their own also deriv- 
ing from Social Security. 


Maternity 


During pregnancy, delivery, and puer- 
pery an insured woman will be entitled 
to medical attention and a money sub- 
sidy similar to that payable in case of a 
nonindustrial disease. The cash benefit 
accrues 42 days prior to and continues 
in effect 42 days after the birth. Over 
and above the subsidy an increase will 
be paid for the 8 days preceding the 
birth and 30 days thereafter to bring 
the benefit up to 100 percent of the in- 
sured’s salary. The above subsidy, how- 
ever, will be provided only upon condi- 
tion that the insured receives no other 


subsidy for illness and that she is not 
performing work for compensation dur- 
ing these periods. 


Lactation 


In addition to the foregoing, assist- 
ance during lactation will be provided in 
money or in kind for 6 months after the 
birth. If the aid is given in money the 
amount must not exceed 50 percent of 
the cash subsidy allowed for nonindus- 
trial diseases. However, the receipt by 
the insured female employee of the ben- 
efits already described for maternity 
cases relieves her employer from pay- 
ment of the wages mentioned in article 
79 of the Mexican Federal Labor Law. 
On the other hand, in order that she 
may have the right to receive maternity 
and lactation benefits she must have 
paid at least 30 weekly premiums or con- 
tributions during the 10 months pre- 
ceding the birth. 


Benefit Suspension 


When the Social Security Institute 
hospitalizes an insured male employee 
for a nonindustrial disease, payment of 
the cash benefit is suspended as to the 
employee, one-half the amount being 
payable to the wife and minor children 
under 16 years of age. In case of death 
from a nonindustrial disease, burial ex- 
pensés are limited to 120 pesos payable 
to the person who presents the accounts. 


Premium Rates 


Funds necessary to pay cash benefits 
and administrative expenses of the In- 
stitute relative to nonindustrial diseases 
and maternity, also for the creation of a 
reserve fund, will be obtained from pre- 
miums received from employers and em- 
ployees, plus contributions from the 
State. To provide insurance covering 
nonindustrial diseases and maternity 
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aid, employers and employees will pay 
the following rates: 





$$ 
Daily wage 


Weekly premiums 
(in pesos 


{in pesos) 
Group ——.. 


Em 


From To ployer | Insured 


l 0 1, 00 0.16 0.08 
2 1. 00 2. 00 32 16 
3 2.00 3. 00 2 | 26 
4 3. 00 4. 00 74 j 37 
& 4.00 | 6. 00 1.04 | 52 
6 6.00 | 8. 00 1. 48 | 74 


8. 00 10. 00 1.90 | 95 
1). OO 12. 00 | 2. 32 | 1.16 
12.00 | upwards 2.74 1.37 


os 








The contribution by the State for non- 
industrial diseases and maternity will be 
equal to one-half the total premiums due 
from employers. The State will make 
its contribution annually, although jt 
will also make monthly advances on 
account. 

The insured in this class of social se- 
curity who has lost his remunerative 
employment, but has paid a minimum 
of six consecutive weekly premiums im- 
mediately preceding the unemployment, 
will conserve his right to protection for 
6 weeks after the unemployment com- 
mences 


Disability Insurance 


To be entitled to disability benefits 
(“pension de invalidez’), the insured 
must have paid a minimum of 200 weekly 
premiums under compulsory insurance 
and be declared incapacitated. For pur- 
poses of chapter 5 of the act, the in- 
sured will be considered incapacitated 
when, because of a nonindustrial disease 
or accident, he is incapable of procuring, 
by means of work suited to his energies, 
capabilities, trade skill, and previous oc- 
cupation, remuneration equivalent to at 
least one-third of the habitual remuner- 
ation which an able worker of the same 
sex, similar capacity, equal category, and 
analogous trade skill receives in the same 
region. 

Benefits will be denied when disability 
is intentionally provoked or results from 
the commission of a crime by the in- 
sured; however, the Institute at its dis- 
cretion may allow a pension in whole or 
in part to members of the insured’s im- 
mediate family. This will be paid them 
during the disability of the insured. The 
pension will also be denied the insured 
when his disability existed before com- 
pleting payment of the 200 weekly pre- 
miums. 


Old Age and Disability 


An insured who has completed 60 years 
of age and is involuntarily deprived of 
remunerative work is entitled without 
proof of disability to receive his old-age 
pension (“pensién de vejez’) according 
to the reduced tariff to be established in 
the regulations. In order to enjoy this 
right, however, the insured must show 
payment of 700 weekly premiums. 
Moreover, workers who apply for a dis- 
ability pension and those who are al- 
ready receiving one, must submit them- 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Sticky Substitute— 


Sodium Cellulose Glycolate 


Germans Making More Than 
40 Different Preparations 


By Vircrnta Kinnarb, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ee ATER SOLUBLE CELLULOSE” 

(sodium cellulose glycolate), a 
gelatin substitute developed on a small 
scale in Germany in the last war, is now 
finding wide application in the Reich. 
It is being used in place of scarce, ordi- 
narily imported materials such as gum 
arabic, agar-agar, caragheen or Irish 
moss, gum tragacanth, cherry gum, 
carob gum, and gluten. 

Reports from Germany say that cellu- 
lose chemistry research, especially in 
connection with cellulose for producing 
synthetic fibers, wood sugar, and ply- 
wood plastics, has helped to provide a 
basis for the improved sodium cellulose 
glycolate now being used to supplant 
natural products in the manufacture of 
adhesives, textile finishing, and sizing 
agents, thickeners, and emulsifiers, even 
including those employed in the photo- 
graphic field. 


New Fields Opened 


In addition to the previously men- 
tioned industrial applications the recent 
discovery of the physiological inertness 
of sodium cellulose glycolate opens up 
new fields for its use, particularly as a 
stabilizer in the foodstuffs industry. 
Through slight variations in the highly 
complex molecular structure of this cel- 
lulose ether, which is now better under- 
stood than it was a decade ago, more 
than 40 different preparations are now 
said to be manufactured by six German 
concerns. Commercial-scale production 
of them, however, began only around the 
outbreak of the present war. 

The formerly imported natural sub- 
stances, obtained from seaweed or 
gummy exudations of certain plants and 
trees, although not used in large 
amounts, are indispensable in many 
specialized manufacturing processes. 
Generally, their value lies in their muci- 
laginous nature, and their ability to gel- 
atinize even when considerably diluted. 


Substitute for Agar-A gar? 


Probably the best-known product in 
the group is agar-agar, long associated 
with the Orient, where it is extracted 
from marine algae or seaweeds, found 


along the coasts of China and Japan. 
After boiling the weed, the resulting solu- 
tion is strained, cooled, cut into blocks, 
and then pressed into bundles of strips. 
The finished product is a white, powdery 
substance. Germany imported 75 tons 
of agar-agar from Japan in 1938. Little 
information is available as to whether 
the new test-tube product is a completely 
satisfactory substitute for agar-agar in 
its important uses, as a medium for cul- 
tivating bacteria, as a medicinal sub- 
stance, or as a base and stabilizer. By 
far the outstanding industrial use of 
agar-agar is in the form of a base where 
it is used in the manufacture of about 
200 commodities. 


Caragheen 


Irish moss or caragheen, made of kelp 
taken from the coasts of Ireland and 
North America, is used as a demulcent 
for soothing and protecting inflamed tis- 
sues, and as a clarifying agent in brew- 
ing. In addition to considerable quan- 
tities of Irish moss, Germany imported 
about 1,500 metric tons of gum arabic, 
mostly from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and 1,400 tons of gum tragacanth in 1938, 
the last year for which statistics are 
available; some gum tragasol was also 
imported. 


Other Natural Gums 


Gum arabic, a fine white powder, is 
obtained by drying the gummy exudation 
of the acacia verek. The average yearly 
crop per tree is from 1 to 2 pounds. Gum 
arabic has many uses, although perhaps 
its greatest application is in the confec- 
tionery trade—it is used to give smooth- 
ness and elasticity to candies and icings. 
In medicine the best-quality gum is em- 
ployed as a softener or soothing agent, 
and as an emulsifier. It is also used in 
sizing, stiffening, and finishing textiles, 
for calico printing, and in clearing li- 
queurs. Any number of manufactured 
items—from shoe polish to matches— 
also make use of this highly serviceable 
chemical agent. 

Gum tragacanth is the gum of the 
Astragalus gummifer, a tree growing in 
Asia Minor. Its collection and prepara- 
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tion are similar to that of gum arabic, 
and it has many of the same uses. 

Tragasol or carob gum is used in fin- 
ishing textiles, for tanning, and in the 
manufacture of face creams and muci- 
lage. With sources of supply for these 
natural products cut off, Germany began 
a widespread search for substitutes used 
in various industries in this war as well 
as the last one. 


Early German Efforts 


Toward the end of World War I when 
Germany was Similarly cut off, a sodium 
cellulose glycolate, soluble in cold water, 
was produced through the action of 
monachloracetic acid on alkali cellulose 
in alcohol solution, by the Deutsche Cel- 
luloid Fabrik, Eilenburg, near Leipzig 
(German patent No. 332,203). This old 
firm, now a subsidiary of I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, is one of the larger producers 
of raw celluloid for film and nitrocellu- 
lose for explosives, and in making so- 
dium cellulose glycolate drew on its long 
experience in treating cellulose mate- 
rials. The output was sold on a small 
scale in Germany as a gelatin substi- 
tute after World War I, but did not be- 
come important because it was not 
entirely satisfactory and could not com- 
pete with the natural products imported 
largely from the Orient and tropical 
areas. 


Chowdhury and Hoeppler 


In 1924 an improved process was de- 
veloped by J. K. Chowdhury (described 
in “Biochemische Zeitschrift” 1924, vol. 
148, p. 85), avoiding the use of alcoholic 
solutions. Production on a commercial 
scale was delayed, however, by the small 
margin of profit and by technical diffi- 
culties. One of these is that the size of 
the apparatus required is large in rela- 
tion to the output of the product (about 
50 kilograms per cubic meter) and the 
process must be carried out in special 
alloy steel equipment. 

Details of the process developed by F. 
Hoeppler in 1938 and applied on a large 
scale in the plant of the Gebrueder 
Haake in Medingen-Dresden, a center 
of German cosmetic production, are not 
available, since only parts of the process 
have been patented and others remain 
trade secrets. However, it is known that 
the process is basically similar to that 
developed by Chowdhury in 1924. 


Basic Reaction 


In the earlier laboratory method, 
about 1,100 grams of 40 percent caustic- 
soda solution are allowed to act on 100 
grams of ground-up cellulose for 3 hours 
at ordinary temperatures. Then 400 
grams of monochloracetic acid are added, 
and the mixture is allowed to stand for 
24 hours. The clear viscose solution is 
then precipitated with 2,000 cubic centi- 
meters of alcohol and extracted for 16 
hours with 80 percent alcohol in a 
Soxhlet apparatus with reflux condenser. 
Further purification yields about 140 
grams of sodium cellulose glycolate with 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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PRICE CONTROL— 
Hemisphere Problem 


By Seymour E. Harris, Director, Office of Export-Import Price Control, U. S. Office of Price Administration 


ISING LIVING COSTS are one of 
the most important problems facing 
the Americas today. The world-wide 
increase in prices associated with the 
war has been accentuated in some West- 
ern Hemisphere countries by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining manufactured goods 
from the United States and Europe. This 
difficulty results from the shipping short- 
age, concentration of manufacturing in- 
dustry upon war work, and disruption of 
normal trade. A shortage of these goods 
tempts speculators to take advantage of 
the situation and to charge all the traffic 
will bear. This is a matter which con- 
cerns all the Americas. 

The need for inter-American coopera- 
tion in price control was recognized at 
the Rio de Janeiro Meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers in January 1942. The 
conference recommended that the Amer- 
ican nations “take measures to prevent 
commercial speculation from increasing 
export prices of basic and strategic prod- 
ucts above the limits fixed for the respec- 
tive domestic markets.” On price-con- 
trol agencies throughout the hemisphere, 
therefore, has fallen a large share of the 
responsibility for carrying through this 
basic plank in the Rio platform of inter- 
American solidarity. In the United 
States, this responsibility centers in the 
Office of Export-Import Price Control of 
the Office of Price Administration. 


The Task and the Goal 


This office has set itself a single direct 
task in the field of exports. That goal is 
to control prices of exports so as to pre- 
vent the exploitation of the foreign im- 
porter, prevent the danger of over-all 
price spiraling resulting from one vast 
uncontrolled price area, and, at the same 
time, to prevent the dislocation of the 
United States economy from soaring 
prices in foreign markets. 

Regulations of the Office of Export- 
Import Price Control have been made 
with the purpose of preventing exorbi- 
tant price increases on United States 
products purchased by friendly coun- 
tries. Domestic price ceilings have been 
applied to goods moving into export 
channels, with allowance of a fair profit 
margin and compensation for export and 
selling expenses. Throughout the opera- 
tion of this control, the objective has 
been to assure fair treatment for ex- 
porters in relation to domestic supplies 


and fair treatment to the other Americas 
in relation to the United States domestic 
market. 

The need for price control in an econ- 
omy subject to the strains of defense or 
war production is widely recognized. In 
the United States, war production in- 
creases while production for civilian 
consumption declines. Shipping is di- 
verted to war tasks. The war on the 
seas increases the hazards of trade. Em- 
ployment and pay rolls have climbed. 
The net result is constant pressure of 
demand for a declining supply of con- 
sumer goods. 


Vigilance and Action 


So it is necessary to exercise increas- 
ing vigilance and action to keep these 
forces in hand. Without such control, 
prices would soar. The winners by this 
trend in the main would be speculators— 
the losers mainly the millions of con- 
sumers who earn their living working 
for wages and salaries in mines, factories, 
forests, and offices. Measures to drain 
off excess purchasing power must be 
supplemented and reinforced by fair, 
simple, and workable price regulations. 

The Office of Export-Import Price 
Control has recognized that its regula- 
tions, while part of domestic price con- 
trol for the United States, also can be 
a vital instrument in the protection of 
consumers in the other Americas. Con- 
trol of prices at which United States 
goods arrive in the hands of importers 
in the other American republics means 
that the initial step has been taken for 
price control in one great area. This 
is the field of commodities imported from 
the United States. 

The Office of Export-Import Price 
Control, therefore, has been deeply in- 
terested in reports on the effectiveness 
of its regulations in hemisphere markets. 
It has been particularly concerned over 
reports that regulations are not protect- 
ing consumers in the other Americas 
because of speculation for higher prices. 
Such speculation occurs after the goods 
have passed out of the hands of United 
States exporters and their agents and 
have been landed in the Latin American 
countries. 


Research Undertaken 


Research has been undertaken to dis- 
cover the extent of these increases. 


When the Office of Price Administra. 
tion extended the protection of its price 
control to goods moving into export 
channels, there ensued a leveling off in 
the rise of export prices which had pre- 
ceded this action. Still there were re. 
ports that prices continued to move up 
in the other Americas as a result of 
speculation by middlemen in Uniteg 
States-made products. 

With the cooperation of other United 
States Government agencies, including 
the State Department, the Office of Ex. 
port-Import Price Control gathered ex. 
tensive data on prices in Latin American 
markets. These included quotations on 
15 products, chiefly finished consumer 
goods imported from the United States. 
Among them were wheat flour, carded 
yarns, printing ink, wrapping Paper, 
sewing machines, storage batteries, type- 
writers, radio receivers, copper wire, cash 
registers, and cotton thread. 

United States exports of these items 
to the other Americas amounted to more 
than $100,000,000 in the period from 
January 1941 to September 1942. In 
1941, they accounted for approximately 
one-sixth of United States exports of 
consumer goods to the other Americas. 


Price Increases Vary 


The amount of speculation differs 
greatly from country to country, from 
product to product. It depends partly 
on the price-control situation in the 
importing country, on the strategic 
value of the imported product. On the 
whole, it has been found that price in- 
creases in the other Americas on typical 
consumer goods have been moderate. 
The most serious complaints have cen- 
tered around certain construction ma- 
terials, including iron and steel prod- 
ucts. In many places, there is an é- 
tremely low supply of these materials. 
Copper wire, for instance, has been sub- 
jected to heavy price increases in coun- 
try after country. 

Among the points brought out in the 
research are these: 

1. Only 28 percent of the cases sul- 
veyed involved price increases of more 
than 20 percent. Also in 28 percent of 
the cases, prices were unchanged 
Nearly half of the total involved in- 
creases of 10 percent or less. 

2. Some increases were extraordi- 
narily high. One-tenth of the increases 
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Cooperative Effort: Basic 
Principle of Foreign 
Trade Week 


The ideals that animate Ameri- 
can exporters and importers, and 
on which attention is especially 
concentrated during National For- 
eign Trade Week, include, as a 
foremost principle, the concept of 
international cooperation for the 
attainment of sound business ends. 
In the accompanying article, Sey- 
mour Harris stresses the need for 
such cooperative effort in the han- 
dling of price questions in the 
Western Hemisphere in a manner 
that shall be equitable and reward- 
ing to all parties. 











ranged from 30 to 50 percent, and ap- 
proximately one-sixteenth ran from 50 
to 100 percent. Two percent involved 
increases of over 100 percent. The 
greater proportion of these occurred in 
the Caribbean area. Besides copper 
wire, the larger increases included wheat 
flour, razor blades, batteries, writing 
paper, rayon fabrics, typewriters. 


Salient Facts Revealed 


3. The most significant fact brought 
out was that sales price increases had 
occurred mainly on United States prod- 
ucts in particularly short supply in the 
other Americas. These are chiefly pro- 
ducers’ goods, such as construction ma- 
terials, iron and steel products, and 
chemicals. Reported increases on such 
items averaged several hundred percent 
and occasionally were as high as 1,000 
percent. 

4. Increases in prices have varied 
greatly by countries. The wholesale 
price level has been rising rapidly in 
some countries. In certain countries, 
the rate of increase was sharply accel- 
erated in 1942. In contrast, the rise in 
prices in one country slowed percept- 
ibly after price ceilings were established 
for a large number of commodities in 
June 1942. Countries which showed the 
most marked increase at wholesale price 
levels also showed heavy increases in 
prices of certain imports from the United 
States. 

5. Increases in United States export 
prices and in official transportation costs 
by the end of 1941 and the summer of 
1942 generally were large enough to ac- 
count for substantial price increases 
in Latin America, but they were not large 
enough to account for extreme specula- 
tive increases reported in many in- 
stances, particularly on producers’ goods. 


Cooperation Needed 


The general conclusion that one is 
forced to draw from these findings is that 
extreme price increases on United States 
products in the other Americas have been 
attributable mainly to the scarcity of 
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supplies in those markets rather than 
to the landed costs of United States prod- 
ucts. Most of the other Americas have 
instituted varying types of price control. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that price 
control is a hemisphere problem which 
calls for inter-American cooperation on 
the Rio pattern. It must be emphasized 
that United States industrial capacity 
more and more is absorbed in war work. 
So are the basic materials of industry, 
such as steel, copper, and chemicals. In 
addition, the tremendous shipping re- 
quirements for the movement of men and 
supplies overseas to the fighting fronts 
reduces tonnage available for handling 
the goods which the United States shares 
with the other Americas under its equal- 
treatment policy for essential civilian 
needs. It seems desirable to have closer 
cooperation among the Americas in price 
controls, in rationing of scarce items, and 
for increased domestic production where- 
ever possible. 


Local Controls Vital 


Certainly one answer to speculative 
boosting of prices after products leave the 
hands of United States exporters is effec- 
tive price control in the importing coun- 
tries. The Office of Price Administration 
has built its regulations as carefully as 
possible to control prices of export com- 
modities while they are within the juris- 
diction of the United States. But there 
are many stages in the movement of 
commodities from the point of origin to 
the ultimate consumer in another coun- 
try. This makes control all along the 
line difficult. Yet such control is needed 
to avoid excessive price boosting. 

Among elements entering into prices 
which must be under control are the 
charges of forwarding agencies, of ship- 
pers, of dealers. The wholesale price of 
the importer and the ultimate distrib- 
utor abroad also must be controlled. 
These last two elements obviously are 
the responsibility of the importing coun- 
try. If the importer and the ultimate 
distributor is a subsidiary of the United 
States concern, the resale price is con- 
trolled by the United States Office of Ex- 
port-Import Price Control. Otherwise, 
products pass beyond United States price 
control. 


Fundamental Necessities 


Here is a hemisphere problem which 
challenges the Americas to cooperate for 
their common good. In defense of the 
hemisphere, in production of strategic 
materials, in the elimination of Axis in- 
fuence, and in other ways the Americas 
have demonstrated their ability to work 
together for a common end. Initial steps 
also have been taken in price control. 
Still there is need for more coordination 
in hemisphere price controls, for more 
vigorous action to stop speculation in 
prices of imported goods. 

The establishment of effective price 
control in each of the American repub- 
lics and the cooperation of price-control 
agencies are fundamental necessities, if 
price control is to cover the movement 
of goods frem the manufacturer in one 
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country to the ultimate consumer in an- 
other country. Such measures, included 
in a general stabilization program, mean 
the difference between a firmly founded 
economy and an economy harassed by 
rocketing prices. The welfare of many 
millions of consumers in the American 
republics depends upon these controls. 





Sticky Substitute—Sodium 
Cellulose Glycolate 


(Continued from p. 11) 


a constant solium content of about 6.3 
percent. The basic reaction occurs as 
follows: 


C.H,O.ONa+Cl . CH: .COOH+Na0H= 
C:H/O:0 . CH: . COONa+ NaCl+ HO. 


The resulting product is a water solu- 
ble ether, although it has sometimes er- 
roneously been called a cellulose ester. 


Factor of Viscosity 


For comparative purposes the 40 vari- 
ations of sodium cellulose glycolate are 
tested in a Hoeppler viscosimeter, with 
viscosity of a 2 percent solution at 20° C. 
in centipoise (the viscosity of water at 
20° C. is taken as 1.00) being considered 
as astandard. Tests of various sodium- 
glycolate products on the market show 
viscosities ranging from 10 to 1,000 units 
centipoise. The viscosities of the non- 
homogeneous, colloidal solutions depend 
very largely on the state of degradation 
of the cellulose used in their preparation. 

Whatever commercial value the new 
series of products has is based on the 
high viscosity of the solutions and on 
their power to gelatinize when diluted. 
Low-viscosity preparations are being 
used as textile dressing and finishing 
agents, while the medium- and high- 
viscosity products are used in making 
sizing, wallpaper paste, thickening 
agents, and employed in the preparation 
of emulsions. 


Nazis See “Continued Use” 


In Germany the versatility and adapt- 
ability of these products is claimed to 
assure their continued use even after 
natural products such as agar-agar, 
gum arabic, and gum tragacanth are 
again available. 

United States imports of gum arabic, 
tragacanth, tragasol, and agar-agar are 
shown in the following table: 


United States Imports of Gum Arabic. 
Tragacanth, Tragasol, and Agar-Agar 
for 1940 





Amount, 


Item in pounds Value 
Gum arabic. 14, 055, 415 $922, 012 
Tragacanth 3, 712, 716 1, 692, 168 
Tragasol _ . 3, 039, 046 | 367, 639 
Agar-agar 634, 555 605, 823 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Copper Allocation from United States 
to be used for Enameled Wire.—The Ar- 
gentine Ministries of Finance and Agri- 
culture jointly issued a resolution April 
14, 1943, requiring that all allocations for 
copper products by the United States to 
their country must be used for enameled 
copper wire. The new resolution speci- 
fies that Argentine certificates of neces- 
sity for use in obtaining United States 
export licenses will be issued only to di- 
rect users in accordance with the pro- 
visions of resolution No. 36,854 of 
November 23, 1942. The latter docu- 
ment governs the issuance of all certifi- 
cates of necessity. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum and Specified Petroleum 
Products: General Import Duties Re- 
duced in Barbados.—The general rates 
of import duty in Barbados on various 
petroleum items have been reduced to the 
same rates as those applying under the 
British preferential tariff, by an order of 
the colonial government of February 9, 
1943, published in the Barbados Official 
Gazette of the same date. 

The present general rates (now the 
same as the British preferential rates), 
in British currency, are as follows (old 
general rates in parentheses): Crude 
petroleum, 4s. 2d. per ton (5s.); motor 
spirits, including benzine, benzoline, pe- 
trol, naphtha, and petroleum oil distil- 
lates generally for use as fuel for road 
vehicles, 1d. per gallon (2d.); kerosene 
and other illuminating oils, 2d. per gal- 
lon (4d.) ; gas, solar, Diesel oils, and other 
petroleum oil distillates, other than kero- 
sene and other illuminating oils, for uses 
other than as fuel for road vehicles, 2s. 
6d. per ton (5s.); and residuum and pe- 
troleum oil residues yielding no distillate 
below 500° F., 2s. 6d. per ton (5s.). 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Commodities Exempted 
from War Exchange Tazr.—The impcr- 
tation into Canada of the following 
commodities: Cast-iron scrap, being 
waste or refuse, to be remelted in fur- 
naces or cupolas; ice; and articles and 
materials to be used in the manufac- 
ture, equipment, or repair of boats for 
use exclusively in the fisheries, is ex- 
empted from the war exchange tax of 
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10 percent ad valorem, effective from 
the following respective retroactive 
dates: January 1, April 1, and April 15, 
1943, according to an order in council 
of April 22, published in Customs Mem- 
orandum series D No. 47 (T. C. 1128), 
Ottawa, April 29. 

Export Permits Required for Addi- 
tional Commodities.—Atlantic fish of 
any variety, dried, salted, or pickled ‘in- 
cluding cod, cusk, haddock, hake, her- 
ring, pollack, and mackerel) ; lime of all 
kinds; and cooperage stock, including 
barrel heading, hoops and staves, in the 
rough or manufactured, may not be ex- 
ported from Canada to any destination 
without an export permit, according to 
Customs Memorandum effective April 
15, 1943, issued by the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, and reported 
by the Assistant Commercial Attaché 
on April 24. 

In addition, the exemption from ex- 
port control of Atlantic herring of the 
kinds known as bloaters and “Tropics” 
when shipped to the United States or 
to any part of the British Empire is 








The Cover Picture 





U.S. Merchant Ship in 
Wartime 


Efficient, impressive in appear- 
ance, built to last, and equipped to 
defend itself is the new American 
merchant vessel shown in our 
cover picture this week. Many 
hundreds of such ships will, in the 
coming years, help this Nation to 
attain the objectives envisaged by 
the National Foreign Trade Week 
observance to which our attention 
will be directed in the days from 
May 16 to 22. And every Ameri- 
can feels a glow of satisfaction 
when he realizes that our yards 
are now turning out new cargo- 
carrying vessels at the rate of more 
than five per day. 

For this cover picture we are in- 
debted to the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 
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canceled and shipments of these to any 
destination will now require an export 
permit. 

In announcing the above export con- 
trol, the Minister of Trade and Com. 
merce stated that the 1943 production 
of salted and dried fish by the Uniteg 
Nations must be conserved and distrib. 
uted in as fair a manner as possible. 
The Combined Food Board of the United 
Nations will handle the distribution, 
hence, the control of exports was neces- 
sary so that the Board may know ex. 
actly what supplies are on hand. 

Although Canada has always had a 
plentiful supply of lime used primarily 
for conditioning acid soil, its use during 
the past few years in concrete for roads 
canals, girders, bridges, sidewalks, gar- 
age and factory floors, in the manufac. 
ture of various chemicals, in tanning 
hides, in plant sprays, the preparation 
of lubricating oils, axle grease and rail- 
road curve grease, and in many other 
ways, has required large amounts. The 
war created a sudden demand for lime 
for war industries; for shipbuilding, and 
a dozen uses not common in peacetime. 
with the result that the supplies of lime 
have suddenly become short. 

This year, in trying to step-up produc- 
tion of Canadian fruit and vegetable 
farms, the Canadian Government finds 
it necessary to provide large supplies of 
lime to condition the soil. Therefore, 
in view of a scarcity, it was decided that 
control of exports must begin at once. 

Export control of barrel heading, 
staves, and hoops, is also connected with 
the fruit- and vegetable-crop program. 
It was established to insure sufficient 
supply of cooperage for the making of 
apple barrels and others needed by the 
Canadian packer for the fruit and vege- 
table crops this year. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Number of Telephones tn 
Service—Telephones in operation in 
Canada in 1941 numbered 1,562,146—an 
increase of 6.9 percent over the preced- 
ing year’s total of 1,461,038, says the Do- 
minion press. This was an average of 
13.58 instruments per hundred popula- 
tion—a rate exceeded by only three other 
countries. More than 68 percent of the 
instruments were in residences; the re- 
mainder were business telephones and 
pay stations. 

Revenue from long-distance calls 
amounted to $20,794,733 (Canadian cur- 
rency) in 1941, compared with $17,648,151 
in 1940—a 17.8 percent increase. 

At the end of 1941, dial telephones ac- 
counted for approximately 55 percent of 
the total number in use, 94,383 having 
been added or transferred from manual 
to automatic switchboards during the 
year. This included complete system 
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change-overs in Shawinigan Falls, Que- 
pec, and Sudbury, Ontario. 


Ceylon 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Insurance of Immovable Property 
Against War Damage Provided by Gov- 
ernment.—A scheme for Government 
insurance of immovable property against 
war damage was recently established in 
Ceylon under an ordinance published in 
the Ceylon Official Gazette on January 8. 
1943. Insurance under the scheme is 
compulsory for all immovable property 
in specified areas and optional in all 
other areas of Ceylon. 

Schemes previously undertaken by the 
Government of Ceylon for insurance 
against war damage are: 

Insurance of goods held by sellers and 
suppliers in Ceylon. Insurance is com- 
pulsory for goods valued at 10,000 rupees 
or over and optional for goods valued at 
less than 10,000 rupees. 

Insurance of business movables and 
personal movables. This insurance is 
optional. 

Insurance against war risks of sea- 
borne cargoes between specified ports of 
Ceylon. This insurance is limited to 
cargoes carried between such ports as 
the Government shall determine from 


time to time. 
China 


Transport and Comm unication 


Reorganization of Aviation Corpora- 
tion—-The Central Air Transport Cor- 
poration is the new Chinese aviation 
company recently created by reorganiza- 
tion of the Eurasia Aviation Corpora- 
tion, the Sino-German subsidiary of 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, says an English 
trade journal. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization-Fund Rates—A resolu- 
tion of the Colombian Office of Exchange 
and Export Control, dated April 7, low- 
ered the rates to apply to import pay- 
ments made through the Stabilization 
Fund. The old and new rates compare 
as follows, in terms of pesos to $100: 


Old New 
Class 2 commodities____. . 179.5 176.5 
Class 3 commodities . 187.0 177.5 
Class 4 commodities_ 195.0 178.5 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Costa Rica 
were generally satisfactory during the 
first quarter of 1943. Although national 
finances continued to show deficits and 
foreign trade remained uncertain be- 
cause of shipping restrictions, the gen- 
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eral level of business, agriculture, indus- 
tries, and employment was definitely 
above that for the last quarter of 1942. 
Retail and wholesale trade appeared rea- 
sonably brisk, and _ sales increased 
slightly, as compared with the preceding 
period. 


AGRICULTURE 


As Costa Rica is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, activity in that industry 
is the best index to the country’s eco- 
nomic prosperity. Coffee, bananas, and 
cocoa, represent Costa Rica’s leading ag- 
ricultural products, and although there 
was a temporary decline in coffee exports 
during the quarter, the crops were in 
good shape, and the decline was largely 
attributed to a failure to obtain import 
permits from United States authorities. 

The banana and cocoa trade improved. 
and exports of both were well above those 
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for the corresponding quarter of last 
year. The relatively new banana plan- 
tations in the vicinity of Parrita and 
Golfito, on the West coast, are turning 
out particularly well, and although the 
trade suffered for lack of shipping space, 
it is now believed to be on the upward 
grade. In addition, work on the abaca 
plantations is progressing satisfactorily, 
and the new rubber plantations are now 
producing considerable quantities for 
export. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, which is engaged in cultivating 
vegetable products to supply food needed 
in the Canal Zone, made some of its 
first shipments early in the year. Asa 
means of preventing anything but sur- 
pluses from leaving the country, these 
shipments were made at minimum prices, 
established under an agreement with the 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica and the 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Monetary Stability and Clearing Arrangements in the Western Hemisphere 


Monetary instability has increased considerably the economic difficulties 
of all nations, obliging them to adopt systems of exchange control incom- 
patible, in the long run, with a well-balanced development of their pro- 
ductive resources. These difficulties are aggravated seriously by the sea- 
sonal fluctuations of exchange requirements and by the fact that the course 
of bilateral clearings does not coincide with the commercial requirements 
of each country. 

For the solution of these problems [in the Western Hemisphere] there 
is a project for an Inter-American Bank and a resolution of the First 
Meeting of Finance Ministers of the American Republics asking the Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee to study the creation 
of a central agency to act as a clearing house and an agency for invest- 
ments—a study that has not yet been made. 

The solution of the problems of monetary stability among the nations of 
the Hemisphere would not necessarily assure a smooth course for economic 
relations with extra-Hemisphere nations, if circumstances of the future 
permit such relations. Trade between a great part of the American nations 
and extra-Hemisphere nations tends at present toward the accumulation 
of important balances against the latter, which would considerably upset 
the possibility of the functioning of a Hemispheric clearing system, if some 
procedure were not also adopted to meet these problems. 

Future exchange stability in the various countries will not be possible 
without freedom of movement across frontiers for both capital and products. 

In such post-war arrangements a decisive factor will be the attitude taken 
by the principal creditor nations and the holders of the major part of the 
gold reserves. provided important sroups of the other countries are disposed 
to follow their lead. The liquidation of loans by debtor nations will not be 
possible unless the creditor nations follow a policy of admitting foreign 
products, this being the only way in which the former can dispose of sufficient 
surpluses in their international trade balances to liquidate pending credits. 
The problem of transfers on the part of debtor nations was without doubt 
one of the principal disturbing factors following the last war, and it is ad- 
visable to avoid any equally unfavorable repercussions in the future. 

Without prejudice to their interest in inter-American trade, the nations of 
America have traditionally maintained an interest in world trade generally, 
which will permit them progressively to develop their economies at the 
termination of the war. 


(From “Economic Questions of Interest to the Americas: Resolutions of the First 
Plenary Meeting of the Permanent Council of American Associations of Commerce 
and Production.” Publishers: U. S. Committee to the Permanent Council of Ameri- 
can Associations of Commerce and Production, Washington, D. C. This is a 
publication that has been specially recommended for study in connection with 
programs in the observance of National Foreign Trade Week, May 16-22, 1943.) 
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Secretaria de Agricultura. The Institute 
is optimistic over an anticipated in- 
creased output. 

Construction work on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway and the Military Highway, 
which employ a very large number of 
workmen, continued active during the 
quarter. Building construction in San 
Jose, however, was slight, owing to a 
scarcity of materials; in the rest of the 
country, it was virtually at a standstill. 


PrIcE CONTROLS AND RATIONING 


The cost of living gave further indica- 
tions of rising, and constituted a severe 
threat to the whole economic situation. 
To restrict this tendency, price ceilings 
were established by the newly created 
Junta General de Abastos (General Sup- 
ply Board) for the following commod- 
ities: Flour, bread, alimentary pastes. 
Quaker oats, lard, local cooking oil, fluid 
milk, dry milk, butter, sugar, hides and 
skins, sole leather, all kinds of shoe ma- 
terials, shoes, unbleached cotton goods 26 
inches wide, sewing needles, 50-watt elec- 
tric bulbs, gasoline, kerosene, and tallow 
for soap making. In addition to the fix- 
ing of price ceilings, flour and lard were 
rationed by the Board. 

Rents are still controlled, and under 
the law may not be increased for the 
duration or for 1 year after termination 
of the war. 

In view of the shortage of certain ma- 
terials, the Northern Railway, which op- 
erates between San Jose and Port Limon, 
on the Caribbean, has suspended its usual 
daily-express service, and now operates 
an express every other day. 

It was announced by the Gasoline Ra- 
tioning Board that, as of April 1, the 
quota of 3 gallons of gasoline per month 
for private cars would be withdrawn, ex- 
cept in the case of cars employed for 
essential services. The saving thus ef- 
fected is to be distributed among the 
various passenger-transport companies. 

The serious threat to the national 
transportation system, as a result of 
stopping the use of an increasing number 
of private cars and many busses, as well 
as of restriction of railway service, is one 
of the more serious problems with which 
Costa Rica’s economy is confronted. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues un- 
der the regular budget in Cuba from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 10, inclusive, were 31,873.,- 
000 pesos, compared with 28,247,000 pesos 
in *the corresponding period of 1942. 
These figures do not include the fol- 
lowing items: 


{In thousands of pesos] 





Item 1943 1942 


Surcharges under Emergency Tax Law of 

Sept. 8, 1941___ 2,286 | 1,874 
Proceeds of defense and other emergency 

taxes under decree laws of Dec. 31, 1941, 


and Feb. 6, 1942 1,742 ) 1,200 
Proceeds of taxes for service of $25,000,000 
loan 2,748 | 2,813 
51 
Total 6, 776 | 5. RRT 
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The chief items in the regular budg- 
etary receipts in the two periods were 
as follows: 

{In thousands of pesos] 





Item 1943 1942 
Customs_--_..-.-- 6, 589 6, 507 
Internal Revenues. 15, 005 11, 745 
Special funds--_-_-. 2, 871 2, 234 
Special Public Works Fund 3,114 3, 567 
COReet....... 4, 204 4,104 
Total_..- 31, 873 28, 247 





Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
period January 1 to April 10 were 
23,697,000 pesos, compared with 25,623,- 
000 pesos in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

New Tax Law.—The new Cuban tax 
law was Signed by the President on 
April 5. It establishes a number of new 
taxes and modifies the amount and in- 
cidence of several others. It is expected 
to produce 16,000,000 pesos of additional 
revenue per annum. 

Issue of Additional Silver Certifi- 
cates——An additional issue of 5,102,000 
peSos of silver certificates was author- 
ized by Cuban decree No. 934 of March 
26, promulgated in the Gaceta of March 
29. They are to be backed, by $5,000,000 
of United States currency. This issue 
will increase the amount of silver cer- 
tificates emitted under the law of May 
2, 1942, to 30,612,000 pesos, and will bring 
the total face value of silver certificates 
in circulation to 110,591,000 pesos. 

Gold Purchase—Arrangements were 
recently completed by Cuba for the pur- 
chase of $5,000,000 in gold from the 
United States Treasury. This gold will 
replace as coverage for silver certificates 
an equivalent amount of United States 
currency in the Cuban Treasury. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION SIGNIFICANTLY 
INCREASED 


The total national production of E! 
Salvador has more than doubled in value 
during the last 10 years, according to re- 
liable estimates, which place the total 
value for 1942 at $55,362,300. Agricul- 
tural production accounted for 821% 
percent of the total, or $45,619,600; in- 
dustrial for 15% percent, or $8,601,400: 
and mineral for 2 percent, or $1,141,300. 

Although coffee has always been re- 
garded as the money crop of Salvador, 
and normally yields from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the value of total exports, it con- 
stituted only 29 percent of the value of 
total national production in 1942, this 
despite the fact that the total value of 
coffee exports increased 72.64 percent in 
value over those of 1941 and was higher 
than in any calendar year since 1926. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Removed on Certain Tin 
Containers.—The exemption from im- 
port duties, taxes, and assessments, in- 
cluding consular fees, on containers has 
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Air Trafic Mounting in 
Canada 


More passengers were carried by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines in March 
1943 than in any other month of 
T. C. A. history, according to fig- 
ures recently given out, covering 
results of operations for that 
month and for the 3-months pe- 
riod of the current year. The total 
number of passengers carried in 
March was 10,887, an increase of 
3,494 over March of last year. 
During the first 3 months of this 
year passengers carried increased 
by more than 9,000 as compared 
with the same period in 1942, the 
number being 28,352 against 18,969 
last year. 

For the 3-months period, mail 
was more than doubled, being 816,- 
931 pounds as compared with 384- 
192. Express more than tripled, 
the figures being 141,789 pounds 
for the 3 months of this year as 
compared with 41,672. 

Express carried in March 1943 
amounted to 46,666 pounds, an in- 
crease of 32,602 pounds over March 
1942: air mail carried amounted 
to 280,662 pounds, an increase of 
145.138 pounds over March 1942 

















been extended to include tin boxes and 
bottles for packing and bottling, printed, 
stamped or not, with a net capacity of 
1 American gallon or more, according to 
Salvadoran legislative decree No. 20, 
published and effective March 26, 1943. 
This amplifies legislative decree No. 15 
of March 7, 1942, which accorded a sim- 
ilar concession to iron or steel barrels, 
drums, and casks. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
6. 1942, for the concession accorded to iron 
or steel barrels, drums, and casks 


Guatemala 


Wartime Com modity Controls 


Cement for Construction Purnoses 
Made Subject to Sales Control.—Stocks 
of cement for construction purposes, 
both domestic and imported, have been 
frozen and made subject to governmental 
control, by a Guatemalan executive reso- 
lution, published March 23, 1943, and 
effective the day following. 

Stocks of cement may be sold only 
under prior authorization granted by the 
Office of Economic and Financial Coor- 
dination. Present stocks and future im- 
ports will be utilized in an established 
order of priority to fill the essential needs 
of the country before export permits are 


granted. 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Receipts and 
expenditures in Haiti in the first 5 
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months (October-February) of the fiscal 
year 1942-43 were 14,710,000 and 10,753,- 
000 gourdes, respectively. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1941-42 the respective 
figures were 13,104,000 and 11,942,000 
gourdes. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Agreement with 
Turkey Effective—A new commercial 
agreement for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Hungary and Turkey was signed 
at Budapest on February 24, 1943, and 
pecame effective on March 22 for a pe- 
riod of 1 year, say European press reports 
of March 22. 

The new agreement replaces the agree- 
ment of May 3, 1941, which provided for 
an exchange of goods up to a total value 
of about 20,000,000 Turkish pounds, less 
than half of which amount was actually 
exchanged. 

The quotas contained in the new agree- 
ment represent a readjustment of the 
former quotas, made in the light of ex- 
perience during the preceding year. 

It is reported that Hungary is to de- 
liver agricultural machinery, iron and 
other metal goods, chemical products, 
textiles, timber products, glassware, and 
products of the paper and pottery in- 
dustries. 

In return, Turkey is to furnish oilseeds, 
cotton, mohair, skins, gum tragacanth, 
opium, asbestos, cotton and other clip- 
pings, hazel-nuts, figs, and 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams of tobacco. 

{An announcement of the agreement of 


May 3, 1941, appeared in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 12, 1941.] 


India 


Economic Conditions 


Industrial and Business Activity —The 
trend of Indian production and trade 





Bulgarians Spur Danube 
lrafhe 

The National Assembly of Bul- 
garia has appropriated 150,000,000 
leva (approximately $1,500,000) for 
the improvement and expansion of 
transport facilities on the Danube, 
according to the Bulgarian press. 
The Danube is now open to naviga- 
tion for its entire course. 

Beginning April 1 three new 
Bulgarian luxury steamers started 
serving the entire Bulgarian shore 
of the river from Vidin to Silistria. 

Although facilities have been in- 
creased greatly in the past 2 years, 
more improvements are projected 
to meet the growing trade and 
traffic, which, it is anticipated, will 
require Many more barges. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


showed some advance in December 1942 
followed by a reversal of the upward 
trend in January, according to figures 
published in the April 1 issue of the 
Indian financial magazine “Capital.” 

The collective index compiled by “Cap- 
ital” on the basis of the 1935 average, 
advanced slightly from 112 in November 
to 112.7 in December, but declined by 7 
points to 105.7 in January. 

Cotton consumption rose by about 34 
points in December to a record high of 
172 points, but dropped 4 points in Janu- 
ary. 

Jute-mill production declined slightly 
in December followed by a greater de- 
crease in January. 

The tempo of increase in the activities 
of the iron and steel and paper indus- 
tries, however, was maintained during 
December and January. Pig-iron pro- 
duction rose by 5 points in December 
and by almost another 10 points in Jan- 
uary, and the output of steel ingots ad- 
vanced 7 points in December and about 
13 points in January. Paper production 
averaged a gain of 3% points in each 
month. 

Coal production declined 5 points in 
December and another 5 points in Jan- 
uary. 


Rail and river-borne trade receded. © 


Check clearances declined slightly in 
December and dropped more sharply in 
January. Notes in circulation dropped 
3 points in December and another 5 
points in January. 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Regarding Exports from 
Madagascar for the United Nations.— 
The French National Committee has 
agreed with the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
of America, according to a joint an- 
nouncement on May 5, 1943, by the De- 
partment of State and the Board of 
Economic Warfare, that, until further 
notice, supplies of a specified list of 
foodstuffs and raw materials available 
for export from Madagascar to the Al- 
lied countries will be purchased through 
Allied Government agencies at prices 
to be mutually agreed upon. The speci- 
fied commodities, as listed in sections 
A and B, are to be allocated in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Allied Na- 
tions by the Combined Food Board and 
Combined Raw Materials Board, respec- 
tively. 

The two groups of specified commodi- 
ties are as follows: 

Section A—Frozen meat, canned 
meat, lard, tallow, blood meal, meat 
meal, bonemeal, liver meal, tripe crack- 
lings, oil cake, rice bran, maize, manioc 
root, manioc flour and starch, tapioca, 
rice, pois du cap (all grades), haricot 
beans, other beans, copra, groundnuts, 
castor oil and castor-beans, other oil- 
seeds, sugar, cocoa, coffee (up to 7,500 
tons), cinnamon bark, pepper. 

Section B—Hoof meal, horn meal, 
bristles, hides, rubber, rubber seed, raf- 
fia, kapok, sisal, hemp, piassava, other 
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fibers, beeswax, rock crystal, beryllium 
ore, corundum, phosphates, mica, 
graphite, garnets, gray agate, columbite 
ore, coconut charcoal, pyrethrum, 
guano, tung oil. 

Articles not specified on the foregoing 
lists are available for purchase through 
normal trade channels, subject, however, 
to export licenses from Madagascar, to 
the availability of shipping space, to 
authorizations to import into consuming 
countries, and other considerations. 


It was stated that the agreement was 
made “with a view to facilitating re- 
vival of economic relations between 
Madagascar and Allied Nations and to 
insure the maximum participation of 
the war effort of all resources of 
Madagascar.” 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice: Maximum Wholesale and Retail 
Selling Prices Established.—Maximum 
wholesale and retail prices of rice have 
been established by an order of the Mex- 
ican Minister of National Economy pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 17, 
1943. The maximum wholesale price of 
extra quality rice throughout the Repub- 
lic is fixed at 0.42 peso per net kilogram 
without container, f. o. b. point of desti- 
nation, or placed on Gulf port wharfs 
in the case of shipments to the south- 
eastern States of Mexico. The maximum 
retail price of extra quality rice is fixed 
at 0.45 peso per net kilogram. 


Increased Wholesale and Retail Prices 
of Meat and Hides Established in Fed- 
eral District—The maximum prices of 
dressed beef, viscera, and fresh hides in 
the Federal District of Mexico have been 
increased by an executive decree, pub- 
lished and effective April 17, 1943. This 
decrease annuls the decree of November 
16, 1942, establishing ceiling prices on 
these products, and fixes wholesale prices 
of dressed beef, fresh hides, and viscera, 
and retail prices of meat, viscera, and 
similar products as follows: 





Price per 
Item kilogram 
Dressed beef (wholesale): | Pesos 
First class ___-- caeadied rash. 1.00 
Second class_-_--.-_--- 85 
Te Cb. ness cinwnns we -70 
Meat (retail): 
Ween WD elt Scab i eatsic doce deeesubes 1.00 
Wee OO ie ota deuawademwcbodien stiy 1.20 
pS DES Sie a cette 1.60 
PR ekastutaseen ve Paty 1.90 
Scraps -.-.. aocgwiinn EAE 2 . 55 
Viscera and similar products (retail): 
Cooked tongue....._..---- ediactcnesanal 2.40 
SGT CN isc vin ot Bknch ail 2. 20 
jt Re RE ES 1.45 
Sweetbreads............- 1.45 
Leatets eto onc. s ens : 1. 20 
) ae ai, hs eA es oe . 95 
REE A oka s wenn sdnted ake a a . 95 
Lungs and throat______- . . 95 
x PRR ets! Ce eae a ee | . 95 
Throat piece._.......-.- ‘ paiketl 85 
KiGner tener. ss..c....~.~065.. a . 85 
oO eee CD RD orcs -85 
Trips tallow.........--.. csceeet eee - 60 
Sa eer ees ee . 60 
Feet..... Fe. ae iti mhiciek - 55 
Fresh hides (wholesale) os i caecan ee 1. 50 
Viscera and similar products (wholesale) --- .. 85 
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[For previous announcement of the con- 
trol established in the Federal District, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of Janu- 
ary 2 and 30, 1943, and of February 27, 
1943. | 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Specified Iron or 
Steel Pipe Fittings Increased.—The Mex- 
ican rates of import duty have been in- 
creased by the establishment of new 
specific customs classifications for black 
and galvanized iron or steel elbows, 
cross fittings, and T-joints for pipes, with 
an interior diameter of not over 5 cen- 
timeters, by a Mexican Presidential de- 
cree, published March 27, 1943, and effec- 
tive 10 days thereafter. The rate of 
duty for these fittings when untinned or 
ungalvanized is 0.22 peso per gross kilo- 
gram, and when tinned or glvan‘zed 
the rate is 0.25 peso per gross k'logram. 
Most of these fittings were previously 
dutiable at 0.06 peso per gross kilogram. 

While the degree also assigns new 
tariff item numbers to the entire sched- 
ule of iron or steel pipes and unions, no 
other changes in the rates of import duty 
on these products were made. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Being Enlarged and Ex- 
tended.—The organization of Mexico’s 
civil air service is going forward and new 
Services are being established, says the 
foreign press. 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, a 
subsidiary of Pan American Airways, is 
inaguratine twice-weekly services  be- 
tween Mexico City and Habana, and 
more frequent flights to Merida in 
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Yucatan. Additional flights daily be- 
tween Brownsville, Texas, Mex’'co City, 
and the Panama Canal Zone, with stops 
in Guatemala and Costa Rica, are in- 
cluded in the company’s plans, states 
the same press item. 

New services for passengers, mail, and 
express, three times each week, have 
been established by the Aernaves d2 
Mexico between Mexico City and Nautla, 
in the Province of Veracruz. 


Newfoundland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coffee Added to List of Rationed 
Foods.—With the rationing of tea under 
way, Newfoundland has now also placed 
the consumption of coffee under strict 
control. Under regulations announced 
on April 13, 1943, all persons over 10 
years of age will be allowed 4 ounces cf 
ccffee per week. The Food Controller 
has been given the power to prescribe 
prices, conditions, and other terms of 
sale; to regulate stocks, and use; and to 
issue licenses for the import, export, or 
domestic sale of coffee. Industrial users 
are required to keep accurate records 
of all ccffee used and are limited in any 
quarter to not more than 70 percent of 
the ccffee used in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1942. Restaurants, hotels, and 
other eating places are prohibited from 
serving individual diners more than one 
cup of coffee at one meal. 

In addition to the rationing of tea, 
which is fixed at 2 ounces per person per 
week for persons 10 years of age and over 
and at one-half ounce per person per 








New “Director of Tropical Forestry” Named 
} \ 


The Department of Agriculture has announced that all activities of the 
Forest Service in Tropical America have been unified under a Director. of 
Tropical Forestry—Arthur T. Upson—with headquarters at Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. This action brings together, under one head, direction of the 
Tropical Forest Experiment Station and the Latin American Forest Re- 
sources Project, supervision of the Caribbean National Forest, and coopera- 
tive activities in forestry and related matters with the Insular Government 
in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Upson’s responsibilities will include administration, protection and 
management of the Caribbean National Forest, and cooperation with the 
Insular Government in Puerto Rico in the protection and management of 
the Insular forests. These administrative activities are linked with the 
research program of the Tropical Forest Experiment Station aimed at de- 
veloping sound methods of forest management and utilization applicable to 
tropical America. 

This station and its allied units can serve usefully not only in furnishing 
information on forest problems in Puerto Rico and other West Indies posses- 
sions but also as a center for interchange of knowledge in the forestry field 
between the United States and its American neighbors, Chief Forester Lyle 
F. Watts says. 

The Latin American Forest Resources Project, carried out in cooperation 
with the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, seeks to increase knowledge 
of the extent, characteristics, availability, and accessibility of commercial 
stands, and to determine the qualities and usefulness of promising torpical 
timber species under conditions created by the war, and it will be useful to 
the development of the forest resources of the southern Americas. 

Mr. Upson, a native of Odell, Nebr., has had 30 years of experience in 
research and administrative and industrial forestry. 
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Vichy Links Highways 
With Reich 


The Vichy “government” js 
planning a network of highways 
to link France with the German 
system of roads, a Paris report 
claims. One of the roads projected 
will join Paris and Lille and con- 
nect with the Brussels-Liege high- 
way and with German arteries. 

Highways are under considera- 
tion for: Paris-Strasbourg; Paris- 
Nice; and Bordeaux - Toulouse- 
Marseille. 




















week for those under 10 years of age, ang 
to the aforementioned rationing of cof. 
fee, the only other food subject to ra. 
t-oning is sugar. 

The distribution and consumption of 
sugar was placed on an honor system, 
beginning February 1, 1943. Under the 
regulations issued at that time no person 
may purchase for his use more than ] 
pound of sugar per week. Restrictions 
similar to those applied in the case of 
coffee have also been placed on indus- 
trial users of sugar in that they may not 
use in any one quarter more than 70 per- 
cent of the quantity of sugar used in the 
corresponding quarter of 1942. 

An amendment on April 13, 1943, elimi- 
nated a provision, contained in the 
original regulations, that 1 pint of mo- 
lasses be regarded as the equivalent of 
1 pound of sugar. Therefore, the use of 
molasses by individuals—which is quite 
common in Newfoundland—is now unre- 
stricted but adequate supplies are not 
available. However, industrial users are 
subject to the same limitation in the use 
of molasses as in the use of sugar. 


Nigeria 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW STARCH INDUSTRY 


Promotion and development of the vil- 
lage cassava starch industry has been 
undertaken by the Nigerian Agricultural 
Department and a model factory, con- 
structed from local material, has been set 
up, say press reports. 

Prior to Japanese entry into the war, 
the bulk of the world needs of cassava 
starch was supplied from the Nether- 
lands Indies, the production being valued 
‘at some £850,000 per annum. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORTS CONTRIBUTE TO WAR EFFORT 


Three of Nyasaland’s chief products of 
direct value to the war effort—tea, cot- 
ton, and rubber—were exported in in- 
‘reased quantities last year. Tea exports 
for 1942 exceeded 5,000 long tons, an ap- 
proximate increase of 10 percent over 
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1941. Reports state that the Food Min- 
istry in London has agreed to raise the 
rice of tea by 1.55 pence per pound to 
13.42 pence per pound f. o. b. port of ex- 
port for 1943, to compensate for in- 
creased production costs. Cotton ex- 
ports passed the 2,000-ton mark, an in- 
crease Of over 360 percent, and the re- 
ported rubber exports for the year were 
about 70 long tons. 

Total tobacco production in 1942 was 
nearly 24,800,000 pounds, or about 2,500,- 
000 pounds more than the record yield 
of the preceding year. Exports also com- 
pare favorably with the record exporta- 
tion of 17,800 000 pounds in 1941. Early 
1943 plantings were good, but excessive 
rain and the development of the leaf 
curl and stem borer parasites are said 
to have adversely affected the 1942-43 
crop. 

A surplus of corn has been reported, 
as a result of the much larger acreage 
devoted to this year’s planting. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Estimates.—Revised estimates 
for 1942 as presented to the Legislative 
Council of Nyasaland show revenue of 
£933,000, expenditure of £846,500, and 
surplus of £86,500. Part of this surplus 
has been used in making a £50,000 in- 
terest-free loan to the British Govern- 
ment for war purposes. Nyasaland has 
previously given or loaned £277,000 to the 
British Exchequer, and in addition 
£40,000 has been locally subscribed by 
the people to various war funds. 

Customs receipts, native tax, and in- 
come tax together produced £510,800 in 
1941 and were estimated to yield £513,000 
in 1942. Income tax alone was expected 
to yield £200,000 in 1942 and £180,000 in 
1943; it is now the most important single 
source of income. 

The 1943 budget for customs receipts, 
native tax, and income tax together is 
£493,000. Nochanges are proposed in the 
rates of assessment for any of these for 
1943. Total 1943 revenue is estimated at 
£905.600. Expenditure in 1943 is placed 
at £891,000, which includes £32,600 for 
extraordinary public works. Public-debt 
charges of £196,000 figure as the largest 
item in the 1943 expenditure proposals; 





Canada’s New “Nickel” 
Saves Much Nickel 


Sixty tons of nickel will be saved 
annually by the Royal Canadian 
Mint in coining the new 5-cent 
piece, the “Victory Nickel.” 

This coin is gold in color and is 
made of six metals, the alloy being 
known as “Tombac” from the 
Malay “Tombaga” used in imita- 
tion gold jewelry in the East Indies. 

The emblem on the “Victory 
Nickel” is an historic 12-sided de- 
sign which dates back to the Mid- 
dle Ages and combines the sym- 
bolic “V” motif with the Torch of 
Sacrifice, Canadian industrial in- 
formation reveals, 
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Gift Parcels for Persons Held by Axis: New Regulations 


The Board of Economic Warfare announced, several days ago, a revision 
of export license regu!ations under which gift parcels have been sent since 
last November to prisoners of war and civilian internees of the United 
Nations who are held by the Axis powers. 

Under the revision, gift parcels may not be shipped after June 10, 1943, 
direct by next of kin or by relief societies to prisoners of war or civilian 
internees who are nationals of the United Nations other than the United 
States and the British Empire. The change does not apply to parcels 
authorized to be mailed every 60 days by relatives to members of the armed 
forces and civilians of the United States and the British Empire held by 
the enemy. 

This ruling has been adopted pursuant to the necessities of military 
security as decided by a committee of representatives from various United 
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States Government agencies. A new official program for transmitting gift 
parcels from the next of kin to the United Nations nationals affected by 
the order will be announced in the near future. 

Relief societies and other organizations engaged in sending gift parcels 
to prisoners affected by the revision under authority of the general export 
license are advised to make no additions to their inventories and to govern 
their shipments prior to June 10 in such a manner as to leave no carry-over 
after that date. Shipments postmarked not later than midnight, June 10, 
1943, may be exported under the previous provisions of the general license. 
No extensions can be made beyond the effective date of the revision. 

The amendment to the regulations does not affect any arrangements 
which the American Red Cross has made with the Government. 

Owing to the absence of shipping arrangements, no gift parcels can be 
sent at this time to prisoners of war or civilians held captive by the Japanese. 








provision for medical services account for 
£82,000, and provincial and district ad- 
ministration is tentatively assigned 


£56,000. 
Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


General Financial Situation. — The 
general financial situation of Paraguay 
has remained reasonably stable. The 
amount of currency in circulation has 
again increased, as was the case during 
the. months of January and February. 
The velocity of currency in circulation 
is reported to be higher than at ordinary 
times, and the collection of accounts and 
the settlement of bills are said to be 
prompt. 

The Paraguayan exchange market re- 
flected in April the developments in the 
Buenos Aires free market, where the 
United States dollar had been weakening. 
For some months prior to April, the buy- 
ing rate of the Bank of the Republic had 
been stabilized at 317 pesos to the dollar 
and the selling rate at 333. In the latter 
part of March and in early April the 
buying rate was lowered to 314, though 
the selling rate was held at 333. 

Banking Developments.—In August 
1942, there was considerable discussion 
regarding a proposed 2,000,000 Argentine 
peso loan by the newly established 
branch of the Bank of the Argentine Na- 
tion. Apparently the loan was never 
taken up. Recently it was stated in the 
Paraguayan press that the Bank of the 
Nation had offered to the municipality 
of Asuncion a loan equivalent of 154,- 
000,000 Paraguayan pesos, at 4 percent 
annual interest, to be amortized at the 


rate of 10 percent per annum. It ap- 
peared that the municipality would ac- 
cept the loan and would use the pro- 
ceeds for the construction of a slaughter 
house and a municipal cold-storage 
plant. 

On April 1 a new private bank, the 
Banco Popular Paraguayo, opened its 
doors. It will operate chiefly as a savings 
institution. 

Under decree law 14536 of Septemer 11, 
1942, acceptance was registered of a loan 
of 100,000 contos by the Bank of Brazil 
to the Bank of the Republic of Paraguay, 
the fiscal agent of the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment. Under this decree an attempt 
was made to allocate the funds and their 
employment, one-half to be devoted to 
“economic works” and the other half to 
be used for public works. The loan is to 
be made available over a period of years, 
and it is understood that the first annual 
installment has been received. In this 
connection the Paraguayan Government, 
by decree law 17826 of April 1, authorized 
the Bank of the Republic to advance to 
the Government departments funds 
which will eventually accrue from the 
loan. All departments were authorized 
to draw on the Bank of the Republic. 
While the actual amount of such draw- 
ings is not known, it is said that the 
total may exceed by an appreciable mar- 
gin the amount made available by the 
Bank of Brazil in the first instalment. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service in Overation—A new 
air service between Cluj and Targu 
Mures, Rumania, a distance of 53 sur- 
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face miles (35 minutes by air) was 
opened by a Hungarian company last 
year, reports the British press. 

The line is said to operate two daily 
services in each direction, to make con- 
nection at Cluj with the Budapest fast 
trains and at Targu Mures with the main 
trains in the Szek Province. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


New Highway, a Valuable Connecting 
Link —A modern motor road is under 
construction from Zamora, capital of the 
Province of Zamora, Portugal, to the 
towns of Verne and Orense. This high- 
way parallels the Portuguese border and 
in some sections is within one-half to 
one-quarter of a mile from the frontier, 
particularly between the villages of 
Zanabria and Canizo. 

From Orense the road will link with 
the main artery to Leon, Asturias, and 
Vigo. It will provide traffic to the Prov- 
ince of Zamora where transport facili- 
ties were lacking, as there were neither 
direct highway nor railroad connections 
with the Provinces of Orense and Ponte- 
vedra, or with the Galician area. This 
new highway in all probability will be- 
come the preferred motor route from 
these Provinces to Madrid. 

In general, this new three-way high- 
way follows the bed of the former road. 
The terrain is mountainous, especially 
so between Monbuey and Ginzo de Limia. 
The entire length of this three-line traf- 
fic highway is usable, although con- 
struction is not yet completed in many 
sections. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period for Duty-Free Importation of 
“Romano” Cement Extended.—The pe- 
riod for duty-free importation of “Ro- 
mano” cement provided for by a resolu- 
tion of December 7, 1942, has been ex- 
tended until August 7, 1943, according 
to a resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 19, 1943. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
3, 1943, for previous announcement. |] 





The Export-Import Bank and 
American Business 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Hemisphere and to facilitate exports and 
imports and the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the United States and any 
foreign country or the agencies or na- 
tionals thereof. In the exercise of these 
powers, the Bank has authorized ad- 
vances in excess of $1,000,000,000 and 
now has on its books a total of loans and 
active commitments in excess of $640,- 
000,000. This substantial total is made 
up of items ranging from a small credit 
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to aid in the importation of wild game 
to one which is providing United States 
machinery to equip a great hydroelectric 
project half-way across the world. 


Supplements Private Services 


Through our firm policy of supple- 
menting rather than competing with the 
activities of private financial institutions 
and the utilization, wherever possible, of 
the services and funds of private banks, 
we have succeeded in limiting our entire 
staff, including secretaries, clerks, and 
messengers, to 50 persons. The practice, 
also, of availing ourselves of the experi- 
enced assistance of the foreign depart- 
ments of commercial banks has not only 
saved us millions of dollars in salaries 
and expenses and more millions of head- 
aches but—what is equally important— 
has enabled the interested banks to 
maintain their trained personnel not- 
withstanding the falling off of normal 
foreign business in recent years. This 
phase of foreign trade cannot be over- 
emphasized, because no country can hold 
its own in oversea markets unless its 
banks are able and willing to provide 
not only ample credits but expert assist- 
ance and advice. 


Substantial Profits 


Repayments of funds actually ad- 
vanced approximate 50 percent; defaults 
have been negligible—there are none at 
present; and it may interest you to know 
that, since its organization in 1934, the 
Bank has operated at a substantial profit. 
I mention the foregoing facts not to ex- 
toll our management but merely to show 
that foreign financing—even the unusual 
and long-term variety—can be carried 
on without suffering devastating losses. 

There are those who have criticized 
our operations upon the ground that 
they have been too conservative, but, 
after 8 years of active operations, we 
have concluded that both American bus- 
inessmen and our foreign borrowers pre- 
fer that our loans—the terms of which 
have always been generous—be made 
upon a basis which contemplates full re- 
payment. Not only does this create mu- 
tual respect between borrower and 
lender, but it paves the way for future 
loans of a private character. 


Brazil as Example 


From this brief review, you will ob- 
serve that the Export-Import Bank is 
specifically empowered to assist in that 
development of industrial and agricul- 
tural resources overseas to which I have 
pointed as the principal solution of our 
foreign-trade problem. Because I have 
recently returned from 6 weeks in Brazil, 
tet me take that country as an example 
of the way in which that power is being 
used. 

As you know, Brazil is potentially a 
nation of enormous wealth. Within her 
huge area—the fifth largest country in 
the world--there are tremendous re- 
sources of high-grade iron ore, great 
quantities of gold, silver, aluminum, 
chromium, manganese, mica, and many 
other minerals, and large aeposits of 
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low-grade coal. Water power is abun. 
dant. Her great forests contain limitless 
supplies of timber and vegetable oils ang 
many woods and plants valuable in medi. 
cine and in making dyestuffs. The ryb. 
ber possibilities of the Amazon have been 
exaggerated in recent years, but they 
are undoubtedly substantial. On her 
agricultural lands, coffee, sugar, rice 
cotton, corn, and a host of lesser crops 
flourish. Large areas are suitable for 
livestock. Her ports are good, and in. 
ternal communication presents no ob- 
stacles of an unusual nature. 


Capital and “Know How” 


With all this potential wealth, it is eyj- 
dent that only two things—capital and 
technical “know how’—are necessary to 
enable the 40,000,000 people of Brazil to 
enrich themselves from the bounty of 
their own resources and, from the stand- 
point of our foreign trade, maintain gq 
huge excess of imports on a debt-free 
basis. It is these two things—capital and 
technical assistance—for which the Ex. 
port-Import Bank stands ready to make 
arrangements. 

Our technique for doing this differs in 
several important respects from that 
which has usually been employed. The 
fundamental distinction, however, is 
this: With rare exceptions, our loans are 
not made in the form of a single lump- 
sum advance. On the contrary, we 
merely establish a line of credit against 
which the borrower may draw as the 
work progresses. The individual draw- 
ings are small—perhaps only a few thou- 
sand dollars—and interest is charged 
only on amounts actually advanced. 
Thus the borrower is spared the burden 
of starting with the full interest charge— 
a considerable item even though the work 
progresses smoothly—and avoids the 
danger of having to pay interest on idle 
funds if the project is delayed. Obvi- 
ously, too, he has borrowed only what he 
needs when the project is completed. 

When technical assistance is required, 
it is a normal condition of our credits 
that the borrower shall first make satis- 
factory arrangements for the employ- 
ment of American engineers or other 
technicians qualified to see that the work 
is properly carried out. Our credits also 
provide that all machinery and materials 
not available in the country of the bor- 
rower Shall be purchased or leased in the 
United States and that such machinery 
and materials shall be transported in 
American ships. 


Future Benefits Loom 


Applying this technique, the Export- 
Import Bank is now assisting Brazil to 
construct a large modern steel mill at 
Volta Redonda, conveniently located 
with reference to its raw materials and 
the two great cities of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. The products of this 
mill, made with Brazilian iron, lime- 
stone, and coal, will speed the develop- 
ment of the industrial heart of the 
Republic. 

Farther north, in the mineral-laden 
State of Minas Gerais, another of our 
credits is helping to open the fabulous 
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Itabira iron mines—the world’s greatest 
reserve of high-grade iron ore. This 
credit will also be used to expand the 
ore-loading facilities of the port of Vic- 
toria and to rehabilitate the railroad 
which runs to the mines through the rich 
valley of the Rio Doce. 

I look forward to the time when the 
Itabira project—now of immense im- 
portance to the war effort of the United 
Nations—will provide millions of tons of 
essential ores to our seaboard steel 
plants, and large, specially constructed 
ships bringing this valuable cargo to the 
United States will return loaded with 
coal and other products which are needed 
for the rapidly expanding industries of 
Brazil. 

Other credits are being utilized to elec- 
trify and modernize important sections 
of the Central and Sorocabana railway 
systems; still others have assisted Brazil 
to improve the highways of the Federal 
District and to enlarge the facilities of 
the magnificent port of Rio de Janeiro. 


To Open “Wealth Reservoirs” 


Standing alone, these credits will not 
transform Brazil. In relation to her 
vast resources, they are indeed only the 
first steps—the ones most urgently 
needed to stimulate the development of 
her economy. We believe, however, that 
they point the way in which American 
capital and technical assistance can be 
used to open this great reservoir of 
wealth and translate it into purchasing 
power in the hands of 40,000,000 people. 

I could give you similar examples from 
a score of countries. From Mexico, 
where our credits are also aiding in the 
construction of a steel mill and a far- 
flung system of highways designed to 
quicken the tempo of her whole develop- 
ment. From Uruguay, where we are 
financing the completion of the great 
Rio Negro hydroelectric project to give 
new life to the city of Montevideo. From 
Haiti, where we are assisting a specially 
incorporated agency of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment to diversify her agriculture and 
prepare the way for a few simple 
manufactures. 


Challenging Possibilities 


Just a few days ago I was in Peru. 
There I talked to President Prado and 
many of his advisers. They are con- 
vinced that it is imperative for the future 
welfare of Peru that she rid herself as 
soon as possible of the necessity of rely- 
ing so completely upon the production of 
sugar and cotton and the intermittent 
production of copper. They hope to 
bring this about, among other ways, by 
exploiting her fantastic hydroelectric 
possibilities and thereafter developing 
industries suited to the skill and needs of 
the Peruvian people. I flew from the 
beautiful harbor of Chimbote more than 
100 miles up the Rio Santa Valley over 
fertile farm lands and jagged mountain 
tops to the source of the waters of the 
ever-flowing Rio Santa—great glaciers 
which have the snows of ages locked in 
their cold embrace. This and other 
regions in Peru provide the potentialities 
for changing the whole economy of the 
country: potentialities which, if wiscly 
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utilized, will bring about great benefits 
not only to the people of Peru but to the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 


Supplying Maximum Impetus 


Throughout Central and South Amer- 
ica the story is the same. In Central 
America, the emphasis has been on high- 
ways, including the Inter-American 
Highway to the Panama Canal. In Bo- 
livia and Ecuador, corporate agencies of 
their respective governments, similar to 
that in Haiti, are being financed in pro- 
grams carefully worked out to supply 
the maximum impetus to economic de- 
velopment. Similar programs are under 
way in Colombia, Chile, Venezuela, Cuba, 
and Paraguay, the specific projects be- 
ing tested in each case by this same yard- 
stick of economic stimulus to the coun- 
try as a whole. 

As I said in speaking of Brazil, none 
of these countries will be transformed 
by our credits alone. Nor do we believe 
that this should be the goal of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank or of any govern- 
mental agency. That is a job for pri- 
vate capital. 


Alert Eagerness Aroused 


The experience of the last hundred 
years has proved that the highest devel- 
opment of the individual, both spiritually 
and materially, has taken place under 
the Anglo-Saxon and American systems 
of free enterprise. I see no reason to 
change or to want to change these sys- 
tems. Even so, under present condi- 
tions, there appears occasional need for 
government assistance to undertake 
some of the initial steps, especially when 
large outlays are required and returns 
therefrom are necessarily slow. How- 
ever, once the basic works have been fi- 
nanced and the great wealth of the un- 
developed countries begins to circulate 
within their economies, it will be sur- 
prising indeed if the surplus private cap- 
ital and the technical ability of the 
United States will not be eager to look 
abroad. 


Aid in Specific Deals 


Before I close, let me touch very briefly 
on the other major aspect of our activ- 
ities—the assistance which we are pre- 
pared to give in specific export and im- 
port transactions. From the financial 
standpoint, there are three problems as- 
sociated with foreign trade—the credit 
risk, the burden of financing for a longer 
term, and the pitfalls of exchange fluctu- 
ation. With each of these problems, the 
Export-Import Bank has been able to 
help our foreign traders many times, 
from the large corporation which can- 
not meet the government-subsidized 
terms of an oversea competitor to the 
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small but experienced foreign trader who 
lacks the capital to carry an expanding 
business. Whatever the difficulty, the 
Bank stands ready under the proper cir- 
cumstances to work with interested 
American firms to find the solution. 


Role of Commercial Banks 


This is not to suggest, however, that 
the Export-Import Bank is prepared to 
act as banker in the everyday run of 
oversea transactions. That is the field 
of the great commercial banks with the 
proven abilities of their world-wide or- 
ganizations. Ours is the field of the un- 
usual risk—the meritorious situation 
which contains some factor placing it 
outside the normal banking channels. 
An excellent case in point are the credits 
totaling $120,000,000 to the Republic of 
China, much of which has already been 
repaid, which made it possible for her 
to purchase in the United States the 
trucks and fuel used on the Burma Road 
and the numerous other items which 
contributed in some degree to her gal- 
lant resistance to the invader. A similar 
but more recent example is the financing 
of shipments to Central and South 
America under war conditions. This ac- 
tivity, in which we are widely engaged 
today, is also typical in that the entire 
operation is handled by the commercial 
banks under our responsibility, thus 
strengthening and helping to preserve 
their foreign-trade facilities in these 
difficult times. 


Prosperity’s Pillars 


From what I have said, you will see 
that our conception of the part which 
the Export-Import Bank will play in the 
future of American industry comes down 
to this: We believe that American in- 
dustry has grown too big to utilize its 
capacity at a profit or to give full em- 
ployment to our people if it is limited 
to producing for the domestic market. 
We believe, therefore, that American in- 
dustry must—in its own interest—take 
advantage of the demand for its prod- 
ucts overseas. This demand can be made 
effective, however, only if the purchasing 
power of our foreign customers is sub- 
stantially increased—in part by an en- 
lightened policy toward the reduction of 
trade barriers everywhere, but princi- 
pally by aiding these customers to release 
and acquire the great reservoirs of 
wealth which they already possess. 

The keys to these reservoirs are Ameri- 
can capital and technical assistance 
working in close and cordial cooperation 
with the people of other friendly coun- 
tries. We believe, therefore, that it will 
be the function of the Export-Import 
Bank—in addition to assisting specific 
foreign-trade transactions—to supply 
these keys under reasonable safeguards 
until private capital is ready to come 
forward. 

In this way, we believe that we can 
assist American industry—and through 
it the American people—to achieve new 
levels of prosperity and, by strengthen- 
ing the structure of world trade, to con- 
tribute to building one of the most cer- 
tain pillars of an enduring peace. 
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Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION INCREASED IN URUGUAY 
1942 


In 1942, Uruguayan vineyard owners 
experienced the best year since 1938. 
Total grape production was 105,552 met- 
ric tons, compared with 93,364 tons for 
1941. Wine production increased from 
16,266,619 to 18,202,002 U. S. gallons. 


Chemicals 


ACTIVITY IN AUSTRALIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


A nitrogen-fixation plant is now in op- 
eration in. Australia. 

A synthetic-ammonia works, operated 
by a large chemical company, can fur- 
nish sufficient nitric acid for normal re- 
quirements of commercial explosives, the 
British drug trade reports. 

One firm, manufacturing synthetic 
phenol, suphanilamide, and various other 
chemicals has increased its capital al- 
most 500 percent. 

The Commonwealth chemical indus- 
try has also stepped up considerably its 
output of chlorine. 


PRODUCTION OF BELGIAN CHEMICAL PLANT 


Union Chimique Belge, with a capital 
of 200,000,000 francs, has resumed divi- 
dend payments after a lapse of 2 years, 
according to the Belgian firm’s annual 
report. 

The company has leased the Safea 
factory at Houdeng-Goegnies and has set 
up its own plant there for producing am- 
monium sulfate. 

Sales of heavy chemicals for agricul- 
ture and the textile industry showed an 
upward trend in 1942, the report states, 
and the output of fertilizers increased. 
Shortages of fuel and raw materials, 
however, have hampered production in 
some cases. 


SHORTAGE OF CAUSTIC SODA AND SopDA ASH 
IN BRAZIL 


Shortages of caustic soda and soda 
ash are being increasingly felt by indus- 
trial concerns in the State of Sao Paulo. 

Several glass factories using consid- 
erable quantities of soda ash have had to 
suspend operations. 

The rayon industry also has been af- 
fected by short supplies of caustic soda. 


Brazit Now MANUFACTURING MORE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


In an effort to overcome wartime 
chemical shortages, Brazil is manufac- 
turing from foreign raw materials a 
number of products previously imported 
in finished form. 


Examples include sulfuric acid, nitric 
acid, sodium bisulfite, acetate, and so- 
dium bicarbonate. 

The tanning industry has been aided 
by the local manufacture of chromium 


salts from Brazilian ore. Acetic acid, 
sodium sulfide, and aluminum sulfate 
are also being made in Brazil. 

Brazil’s output of aluminum sulfate, 
formerly insufficient for domestic needs, 
has been stepped up considerably. Pro- 
duction is now estimated at 500 to 600 
tons per month, which is at least double 
the pre-war figure. 

Anhydrous ammonia is a new Brazilian 
product. The present output of 300 tons 
annually will meet local demands. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 


Bulgaria has approximately 110 acres 
planted in pyrethrum; the yield ranges 
from 140 to 240 kilograms of dried blos- 
soms per acre. 

A considerable increase in the planted 
area in the future is anticipated. 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The Canadian chemical and explosives 
industry has expanded rapidly since the 
war, and now employs 45,000 workers. 
British industrial information makes 
clear that a number of large plants have 
been erected and many products, new to 
the country, are being manufactured. 

Phthalic anhydride is one of the chem- 
icals newly produced in Canada since the 
beginning of the war. 

It is being made in a modern plant 
owned by a large company which for 
many years has been interested in by- 





Germans’ New 
“Magnetophone” 


An _s electro-acoustical sound- 
recording apparatus called “mag- 
netophone” has been developed in 
Germany by the Allgemeine-Elek- 
trizitats-Gesellschaft and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., the Nazi 
press reports. 

In the new sound-recording 
process, a thin film is drawn past 
a magnet which magnetizes the 
iron oxide layer of the film. Two 
advantages claimed for the process 
are that (1) the recording may be 
reproduced as soon as it is made, 
whereas a luminous sound film 
must first be developed, and (2) 
the magnetic sound track can be 
“erased” and the film used again. 

Also the recording apparatus is 
reportedly vibration-proof and 
therefore can be used under prac- 
tically any conditions. 











products of coal-tar distillation ang 
which has produced considerable quan- 
tities of naphthalene, from which the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydride was 
a natural development. 

Phthalic anhydride is an intermediate 
used in the manufacture of anthraquj- 
none and its derivatives and is a raw ma- 
terial for a number of other dyes. ft 
also goes into phenolphthalein and 
chloride-free benzoic acid. Most of the 
production, however, is used for esters 
and resins; many phthalate esters are 
valuable plasticizers. The chemical 
combines with glycerol to produce the 
glyptal-type resins used in making 
lacquer, 

The entire output of phthalic anhy- 
dride is now being assigned to war needs, 
British chemical reports state, but pro- 
duction of this important material in 
peacetime is expected to be a part of 
the expanding Canadian chemical in- 
dustry. 


HYDROGEN PLANT ENLARGED, HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


A large Canadian company is making 
alterations at its plant in Hamilton, On- 
tario, to provide additional capacity for 
producing hydrogen. 

Electrolytic cells not needed at another 
factory will be installed, and other ma- 
terials to complete the unit will be taken 
from surplus. Almost no new equip- 
ment will be necessary, it is stated. The 
work is expected to be completed this 
summer. 


IRISH-Moss PRODUCTION, Nova Scoria, 
CANADA 


Nova Scotia’s production of Irish moss 
in 1942 is estimated at approximately 
1,000,000 pounds—more than five times 
the 1941 figure—a British chemical mag- 
azine reports. 

Before the war, most of the moss used 
by Canadian industry came from the 
coasts of northern Europe. Nearly all 
the North American production previ- 
ously was gathered in New England. 


Soprum SULFATE AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


Recent tests have revealed that con- 
siderable quantities of sodium sulfate, 
urgently needed for a number of in- 
dustrial purposes, are present in the 
crusts of the Didwana salt beds in 
Jodhpur State, India, and may become 
valuable. Because of the difference in 
the solubility of sodium sulfate and com- 
mon salt at the temperatures at which 
they crystallize from brine containing 
both, the production of salt at the Did- 
wana beds has left a thick crust which 
has a high percentage of sodium sulfate. 

Salt has been taken from the Didwana 
beds since ancient times. They are now 
operated by the Government of India 
under an arrangement with Jodhpur 
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state. In January 1943, 92 acres were 
under production—less than 5 percent 
of the total area of the depression being 
worked. 

According to an official estimate, 
400,000,000 to 800,000,000 pounds of salt 
crust, rich in sodium sulfate, are avail- 
able for recovery. 


PLastIcS FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
MEXICO 


Plans are now under way in Mexico 
for the establishment of a plastics fac- 
tory in Monterrey, says an April report. 


SaLtT ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A Salt Association, composed of im- 
porting agents, has been formed in New 
Zealand, a British engineering publica- 
tion reports. 

All orders for New Zealand’s total re- 
quirements of salt will be handled 
through the Association for the duration 
of the war, it is stated. 


New CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Anew process, known as “Plastoglaze,” 
has been developed in the United King- 
dom by Plastic Spray, Ltd., the British 
press reports. 

The material used is a combination of 
a phenol-formaldehyde resin, plasticizer, 
accelerator, and thinners; it is sprayed 
on the surface to be coated and is fol- 
lowed by a special heat-curing treat- 
ment. The coating can be applied to 
wood and metals and is available in 
many colors. It is said to have a high, 
durable gloss, which is impervious to 
weather conditions. 

The process has the advantage oi 
speed and does not require stoving ovens 
or bulky equipment. Interest has al- 
ready been shown in its possibilities for 
military and Government use, it is stated. 

A protective covering for fireproofing 
airmen’s clothing has been developed in 
the United Kingdom, the British press 
reports. 

The solution used for covering the gar- 
ments is the result of 2 years of research, 
it is stated. It is now being tested by 
the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN U. K. 


Delivery of fertilizers in the United 
Kingdom is somewhat behind schedule 
for superphosphate and potash, the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

Supplies of basic slag are adequate, it 
is stated, and ammonium sulfate and 
other nitrogenous fertilizers are moving 
rapidly. 

The Government has announced its in- 
tention to continue its efforts to increase 
the agricultural use of lime. 


Construction 


HOTELS For Tourist TRAFFIC IN CHILE 


Several hotels are projected for the 
Lake district of Panguipulli, to attract 
the tourist traffic from Argentina and 
surrounding countries to southern Chile. 
One hotel is now being constructed on 
the shores of Lake Mirihucico, and a 
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Fijis Like Donald Duck— 
and “Westerns” 


Animated cartoons are very pop- 
ular in the theaters of the Fiji Is- 
lands. As regards feature films, 
European members of the audi- 
ences generally prefer comedies, 
musicals, adventure stories, and 
war films; the Fijis themselves like 
“westerns” and mysteries. 

Films are imported through 
either New Zealand or Australia, 
about 85 percent of those shown 
being United States productions 
and 15 percent British. A small 
number of Indian films, in the 
Hindi (Urdu) language, are re- 
ceived direct from India. 

Many of the pictures, with the 
exception of news reels, are several 
years old when they reach the Fiji 
Islands. 

There are 10 theaters on the is- 
lands—the largest having seating 
accommodations for 875. Most of 
the theaters have one showing a 
night, six nights a week, with a 
matinee on Wednesday or Satur- 
day. 











road is being built to connect at the fron- 
tier with the highways of Argentina. 

During 1943, six school buildings are 
to be built in Valdivia Province and five 
now under construction will be com- 
pleted. 


INCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN MExIco 


There was a decidedly better tone to 
the building situation throughout Mex- 
ico during March, as many communities 
reported active construction. Both pri- 
vate and public operations are based 
largely on the use of domestic materials 
which are being employed to a greater 
extent, as a result of the transportation 
situation and rationing. 

Mexicali, on the northern border, is 
starting work on a building for the Im- 
migration Service and Public Health De- 
partment. A moving-picture theater, 
estimated to cost 500,000 pesos, with a 
seating capacity of 2,500 and a cooling 
system, also a smaller theater with 1,500 
capacity, are under construction. Sewer 
and paving work has been started, the 
former with pipe made in Tampico and 
Morales, Mexico. 

Coatzacoalcos and Tampico reported 
practically no construction activity. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO 


Highway work in Mexico is going for- 
ward with rapidity in certain areas and 
more slowly in other sections. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 workers are employed on 
the Ixtlan-Barrancas section of the Mex- 
ico City-Nogales highway. Work on the 
Teotitlan-San Juan de los Lagos strip of 
the Tampico-Manzanillo highway is 
being pushed ahead as is the road con- 
necting Jiquilpan, Michoacan, Manzan- 
illo, and Colima. A road from Mata- 
moros to Washington Beach on the Gulf 
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of Mexico has been scheduled for early 
construction. 

Some work on the Mexico City-Ciudad 
Juarez artery, east of Durango, has been 
accomplished, but progress was retarded 
during March. Traffic has started on the 
Veracruz-Cordoba highway, though sur- 
facing has not been completed and the 
ferry at the entrance to Veracruz is still 
in operation. 


NEW ZEALAND’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


A plan to build 16,000 houses yearly, 
as soon as defense measures permit, has 
been projected in New Zealand. Designs 
of a prefabricated system of housing and 
for home furniture are to be entered 
in a competition, the conditions of which 
demand that building materials, except 
for conduit, wiring, piping, and glass, 
come from local manufactures. 


WoRrK PROGRESSING ON NICARAGUA’S 
SANITATION PROJECT 


Work has been started on a sanitation 
project at Managua, Nicaragua, to cost 
approximately $300,000. This enter- 
prise includes the construction of a 
drainage and spraying system for Lake 
Managua, a trench to divert the exces- 
sive rainwater from the city, and a 
nursing home and malarial-control sta- 
tion, 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN TURKEY 


The highways from Mesin to Ankara, 
and from Erzerum to Ankara, are to be 
completed this year, states the British 
press. The 312-mile highway from An- 
kara to Istanbul is reported also to be 
scheduled for completion in 1943. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED ELECTRIC POWER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Central electric stations in British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, generated 2,609,660,000 
kw.-hr. of electric energy in 1942, the 
Dominion press states. This was an in- 
crease of 178,564,000 kw.-hr. over the 
preceding year. 

Average daily consumption in Decem- 
ber 1942 was 7,289,000 kw.-hr., compared 
with 7,161,000 kw.-hr. in December 1941. 


ELECTRICITY RATIONING IN EIRE 


A new system of electricity rationing 
for Eire was announced in March by 
the Electricity Supply Board of the 
country. Under the new ruling, which 
became effective April 1, the quantity 
of electricity that may be consumed in 
any period will be based on a percentage 
of the actual basic consumption during 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

According to an early April report, 
there has been almost no rain in Eire 
since the middle of February, and the 
output of hydroelectric stations had 
dropped considerably. Coal-burning 
stations are handicapped by the poor 
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quality and small quantity of available 
fuel. 
NEw ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of electrical 
machinery during the first 11 months of 
1942 were valued at £NZ1,563,062. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941, 
similar imports totaled £NZ1,809,864. 


RUMANIA’S PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
BULBs. 


Electric-light bulbs are miade by three 
companies in Rumania, the Nazi press 
states. The Tungsram factory ordi- 
narily produces about 46 percent of the 
country’s total output; the Lumen Co. 
(established with the help of Italian 
capital) , 31 percent; and the Electrostal 
Co., 23 percent. Most of the lamps are 40 
watts or less, but a few up to 500 watts 
are made. Practically all radio tubes 
and bulbs of over 500 watts are imported. 

Domestic production, imports, and 
consumption of bulbs and radio tubes 
during April, May, and June 1942, are 
shown in the following table: 





Do- 
mestic | 
Item pro- | 
duc- 
tion | 


Con- 
sump- 


Im- | 
| tion 
| 


ports 


Bulbs up to 40 watts | 342,028) 596,973) 939, 001 


Bulbs from 41 to 150 watts 122,057; 24,457) 146,514 
Bulbs from 151 to 500 watts 5,802) 5,113 10, 915 
Bulbs over 500 watts__- 225) 145,735) 145, 960 
Radio tubes 9, 682 9, 682 

Total 470, 112) 781, 960 1, 252, 072 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
STOCKS IN BRAZIL 


During March, weather conditions in 
Brazil were favorable for the develop- 
ment of the coffee crop. 

The National Coffee Department re- 
ported that from 1931 to February 15, 
1943, 76,923,848 sacks of coffee were de- 





“How Spoiled the 
Bread .. .!” 


The composition of the flour sup- 
plied to bakers in occupied Bel- 
gium underwent a change for the 
worse some weeks ago. 

The new mixture is described as 
i} 40 percent wheat, 50 percent rye 

and 10 percent barley. The trade 
newspaper LeBoulanger states that 
the new flour makes the dough 
even more sticky and dark in color 
than it has been up to now. The 
paper recommends the use of a 
dough made by mixing flour and 
water without yeast. This makes 
the bread less gluey but more liable 
to turn sour. 
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stroyed—51,776 sacks having been elimi- 
nated during the first 15 days of Feb- 
ruary. 

Stocks of coffee at principal Brazilian 
ports at the end of February and on 
March 31, 1943, compared with March 
31, 1942, are shown in the following 
table: 





{In 60-kilogram sacks] 
Port March 31, February March 31, 
. 1943 27, 1943 1942 
Santos 1, 481, 044 1, 330, 935 1, 565, 982 
Rio de Janeiro 439, 784 367, 360 338, 155 
Vitoria | 129, 261 194, 643 
Angra dos Reis | 14,714 76, 510 
Paranagua 18, 719 113, 331 
Sao Salvador 32, 612 13, 938 
Recife 27, 512 39, 205 
Total | 1,920, 828 1, 951, 113 2, 341, 764 





EXPORTS From CostTA RICA 


Exports of coffee from Costa Rica dur- 
ing the month of March totaled 52,501 
bags of 60 kilograms each, according to 
the Costa Rican Coffee Exchange Office. 

Total coffee sales during March 1943 
declined to 250,463 bags of 60 kilograms 
each from the 314,150 bags sold a year 
ago. 

The coffee-bag situation, still critical 
in February, was relieved to some extent 
in March by the arrival of 75,546 kilo- 
grams of bags. 


SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran hulled-coffee exports in 
March totaled 98,468 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. This was a decline of about 
40 percent from exports in February 
1943 and March 1942. 

Shipments for the first quarter of the 
1943 calendar year, however, increased 
1.09 percent, to 374,184 bags, compared 
with 370,120 bags in the same period of 
1942. 

Stocks of coffee on March 31, 1943, 
totaling 426,847 bags, declined abruptly 
from stocks of 539,009 bags on February 
28 and 503,963 on March 31, 1942. 

The 1942-43 crop is estimated at 
868,500 bags; the 1941-42 crop was 965,- 
000 bags. It may be assumed that all 
coffee picking for the current coffee year 
had been completed by the end of March. 

Sales, since the beginning of the crop 
year (in Salvadoran bags of 69.92 kilo- 
grams) have shown an increasingly brisk 
tone—from 18,000 sacks in August 1942 
to 140,633 sacks in February and 124,068 
sacks in March 1943. As of April 3, 1943, 
a total of 633,280 Salvadoran sacks were 
sold, the equivalent of 728,272 bags of 
60 kilograms each. 

While exports fell off slightly during 
March, heavy shipments were loaded 
early in April. Maximum prices paid 
were the same or but slightly lower than 
in February. 


EXporTs From GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan coffee exports from Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 27 inclusive totaled 
57,478 bags of 60 kilograms each; 99,598 
bags were shipped during the same 
period of 1942. Shipments during the 
1942-43 quota year up to March 27, 1943, 
reached a total of 468,862 bags, exceeding 
shipments during the comparative 
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months of the 1941-42 quota year by 
108,658 bags—an increase of 30.2 per. 
cent. 

Sales registered with the Central Cog. 
fee Office during the present quota year 
to cover coffee for export totaled 545,728 
bags up to March 27, 1943; stocks in the 
country on that date were computed at 
461,203 bags, while the total 1942-43 crop 
was estimated at 920,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, Canap, 


Production of butter, cheese, and ice 
cream in New Brunswick reached an all. 
time high in the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1942. Total value of these dairy 
products was $2,680,412, an increase of 
$534,143 over figures for the fiscal year 
1941. 

Output of creamery butter in the fisca} 
year 1942 amounted to 4,785,914 pounds, 
an increase of 6.9 percent over 194) 
production. Cheese production rose 
196.4 percent, to a total of 1,914,404 
pounds, and was the second-highest out. 
put in the history of the Province. Man- 
ufacture of ice cream during the 1942 
fiscal year aggregated 471,619 gallons. 

Payment of the 6-cent-per-pound but- 
terfat bonus, which began on July 6 
1942, stimulated butter production. 

There were 25 creameries and 15 cheese 
factories operating in New Brunswick 
during the fiscal year ended October 3], 
1942. Most of the plants are _ well 
equipped, but there is an acute shortage 
of skilled employees, a situation that is 
expected to grow worse during 1943. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Official Swedish dairy-production fig- 
ures show that the January 1943 output 
of both butter and cheese was greater 
than that during December 1942 but 
considerably smaller than in January 
1942. 

Output of butter was 5,030 metric tons, 
compared with 4,994 tons in December 
and 5,472 tons in January 1942. Cheese 
figures were 1,040 tons, 905 tons, and 
1,381 tons, respectively, in the same 
months. 


Fish and Products 


CRAWFISH INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The extreme shortage of refrigerated 
shipping space has interrupted South 
Africa’s flourishing export trade with 
the United States in frozen crawfish tails. 
Demand is as active as ever, however, 
and when conditions permit, a greatly 
increased trade is anticipated. Meanh- 
while, the British Food Ministry is tak- 
ing large quantities of canned crawfish. 

France was formerly South Africa's 
best customer for both canned crawfish 
and frozen crawfish tails. The trade in 
frozen tails suffered a blow when France 
introduced a quota system in the early 
thirties, but since about 1933, trade with 
the United States has grown continu- 
ously. In recent years shipments to the 
United States far outstripped those 
all other countries cofmbined. 
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Export figures show that just prior to 
the war South African canned crawfish 
was more popular than frozen tails in 
France, Whereas the United States took 
about 85 percent of the exports of frozen 
tails, but almost none of the canned 
variety. 

The crawfish trade constitutes 30 per- 
cent of the whole fishing industry in 
gouth Africa. At present, there are 17 
crawfish canning and packing houses in 
the Union, and 4 in South West Africa. 

A fine species of crawfish, Jasus (Pali- 
nurus) lalandii, occurs very abundantly 
in cold-water areas of Africa from Cape 
Point northward along the coast of 
south West Africa. This species is the 
most popular in the United States trade, 
and compares favorably with the Flor- 
ida crawfish, it is reported. A cycle of 
comparatively poor seasons has impelled 
the Division of Fisheries of the South 
African Government to undertake re- 
plenishment of the declining fishing 
grounds with live crawfish for breeding, 
and the action has proved very effective. 
Protective legislation, passed in 1940, is 
being enforced to prevent intensive over- 
fishing and consequent depletion of fish- 
ing grounds. 

A survey made by the Division of Fish- 
eries off the coast of Natal in waters 
some 250 fathoms deep indicates that 
valuable fishing grounds for crawfish 
may be opened up in that region. At 
present the great depth of water pre- 
vents successful fishing except by 
trawling. 


URUGUAY’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


Uruguay’s commercial fish catch 
amounted to 3,184 metric tons in 1942, 
compared with 3,178 tons in 1941. To 
these totals, Servicio Oceanografico y de 
Pesca (the Government Fishing Service) 
contributed 1,222 metric tons and 1,286 
tons, respectively. In the 5-year period 
1938-42, the catch of S. O. Y. P. averaged 
1,283 metric tons, and that of private 
fishermen averaged 2,022 metric tons. 


In Uruguay, fishing is an industry of 
distinctly minor importance. The an- 
nual catch of some 3,305 metric tons is 
equivalent to about 2,400 metric tons of 
cleaned fish. Estimating the total pop- 
ulation of Uruguay at 2,200,000, it can be 
seen that annual per capita consumption 
of fish is only 1.1 kilograms, or less than 
2.5 pounds, whereas annual meat con- 
sumption is estimated at 55.7 kilograms, 
or 122.8 pounds, per person. Fish has 
been traditionally regarded in Uruguay 
as a second-rate food, whereas meat is 
considered a daily essential. 


This limited demand for fish appears 
to be the principal reason why the fish- 
ing industry operates on such a small 
scale, for there is said to be no lack of 
fish in the River Plate. All types of fish 
are somewhat more abundant from mid- 
April to mid-November, but they are 
available in ample quantities at all times. 

S. O. Y. P. operates a trawler from 
Montevideo and two smaller boats from 
Punta del Este, some 65 miles to the 
east. The private fishermen are located 
in the ports of Montevideo, Piriapolis, 
Paysandu, Santiago Vazquez, Nueva Pal- 
mira, and Carmelo. Montevideo fisher- 
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men, however, provide 90 percent of the 
private catch, with Piriapolis next in 
importance. Almost all the fishing from 
Piriapolis and Montevideo, both by the 
S. O. Y. P. and by private fishermen, is 
carried out fairly close to shore between 
Piriapolis and Isla de Flores, which is 
a few miles east of Montevideo. 

In the years 1940 and 1941, 77.8 per- 
cent of the total catch consisted of cor- 
vina (croakers and white sea bass), 12.4 
percent of pescadilla (sea trout or weak- 
fish), and 1.1 percent of bagre (catfish). 
The other 8.7 percent was distributed 
among more than 40 other varieties of 
fish (no one of which accounted for 
more than 1] percent. 

A factory operated by S. O. Y. P. pro- 
duces fish meal and oil from fish-cleaning 
residues such as heads, tails, and viscera. 
Production in 1942 was about 137 metric 
tons of fish meal and 18 tons of oil. 

Production of salt fish in Uruguay is 
negligible. S. O. Y. P., however, runs 
a canning plant. Four types of fish are 
tinned, namely, corvina, corvina negra 
(sea drum), pescadilla, and merluza 
(whiting or hake). Each of these species 
is prepared in three styles—with oil and 
with tomatoes, and pickled. The cans 
weigh 360 grams gross, 280 grams net, 
and are packed in boxes of 48 cans. 
Canned-fish production rose from 11,600 
cans in 1939 to 190,828 cans in 1940; in 
1941 and 1942 production totaled ap- 
proximately 240,000 cans. 


Fruits and Nuts 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH MorROCcCcO 


Each year, an increasing number of 
citrus fruit trees are set out in the Mar- 
rakesh district of French Morocco. Eu- 
ropeans have planted about 1,000 acres 
of orange trees, the fruit of which are 
for export; Arabs have about 2,500 acres 
planted with large-seeded orange trees 
native to the country. 

Both natives and Europeans cultivate 
the apricot. The native variety, called 
“Mech Mech,” is used for jams and pre- 
serves, while the larger European type, 
“Bulida,” is used as a table fruit. Cherry 
and pomegranate trees number between 
400,000 and 450,000. Fig trees flourish 
in the region, numbering more than 8,- 
000,000. The annual yield averages from 
130,000 to 15,000 quintals. 

Almond growing in the Marrakesh re- 
gion is widespread and active, since the 
trees need little rain and require only a 
light soil. There were more than 1,520,- 
000 trees in the district in 1936, and since 
that time the number has greatly in- 
creased. The walnut trees which grow 
in the mountains provide a nut com- 
parable to that grown in certain regions 
of France. 


SPAIN TO SHIP FRUIT PULP TO GERMANY 


It is estimated that fruit-pulp ship- 
ments from Spain to Germany will be 
more than tripled during 1943. This 
forecast is based on Spanish press an- 
nouncements, and, according to this 
source, an agreement has been reached 
for the sale of 12,000 metric tons of apri- 
cot pulp toGermany. During 1942, ship- 
ments of- fruit pulp of all kinds from 
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Shaving-Brush Problems 
Discussed 


Problems concerning military 
and civilian needs for shaving 
brushes were discussed recently at 
the first meeting of the Shaving 
Brush Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee with officials of 
the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Division of the WPB.. P. H. Thayer, 
chief of the Brush and Bristle Sec- 
tion of the Equipage Branch, pre- 
sided. 

The new sterilization regulation 
of the U. S. Public Health Service 
relating to shipment of shaving 
and lather brushes made of bristles, 
cattle-tail hair, and horse hair was 
presented to the Committee, which 
indicated its approval of the regu- 
lation. A task committee was ap- 
pointed to familiarize industry 
with the provisions of the regula- 
tion. 

This task committee also will 
work on the problem of settings 
and handles for shaving brushes, 
particularly in relation to Army 
requirements. 

It was pointed out that at the 
present time there is ample South 
American bristle and cattle-tail 
hair in this country for these 
brushes. 











Spain to Germany amounted to only 
3,731 metric tons. 

The Spanish fruit-canning industry 
has suffered severe setbacks in recent 
years because of transportation difficul- 
ties, dislocation of export markets, and 
the serious lack of tin plate for the man- 
ufacture of containers. The 12,000- 
metric-ton shipment to Germany is to be 
packed in barrels. 


Grains and Products 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government’s second 
estimate of the area sown to corn for 
the 1942-43 season is 4,050,000 hectares, 
a decline of 50,000 hectares from the 
first official forecast. The decrease is 
attributed chiefly to marketing difficul- 
ties. A total of 5,000,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres) was sown for the 
1941-42 crop. 

Stocks of corn are small—not more 
than enough for domestic feeding and 
fuel. The favorable change in the 
weather has reduced demand by cattle 
breeders, but the need for corn as fuel 
remains large. 

Some shipments of wheat went to 
Brazil and Spain during March and cer- 
tain amounts were sold locally for feed 
and to local mills. Trade reports in- 
dicate that the available surplus figure 
of 7,720,000 metric tons on March 21 
will soon be reduced inasmuch as the 
official forecast of 6,400,000 tons for the 
latest crop was too high and also be- 
cause a certain amount of wheat unfit 
for milling is being used for fuel. 
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Costa Rican and Congo Cocoa Beans: Action by OPA 


To facilitate shipment of Costa Rican cocoa beans to the Pacific Coast, the Office 
of Price Administration established recently a differential of 55 cents a hundred- 
weight in favor of Pacific Coast ports over the in-dock price for New York City. 

This makes a maximum price of $9.90 a hundredweight for fermented Costa Rican 
cocoa beans on the Pacific Coast. 

The action was taken through Amendment No. 4 to Revised Price Schedule No. 51 
(Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter). The amendment became effective May 3, 1943. 

It also establishes for the first time a maximum price—8.85 cents a pound ex- 
dock New York—for F. F. Belgian Congo (main-crop) cocoa beans, a growth not 
previously included in the revised price schedule. 

The cocoa-producing areas in Costa Rica are all located near the east coast of 
that country, and formerly shipments were made to the United States from Port 
Limon via the Panama Canal. At present, because of war conditions, shipments 
can be made one of two ways: (1) by steamer from Port Limon to United States Gulf- 
coast or Atlantic-coast ports and from there by rail to the Pacific Coast; or (2) by 
rail from the growing areas near Port Limon to Puntarenas on the west coast of 
Costa Rica and then by steamer to United States Pacific-coast ports. 

The new adjustment in the ceiling price allows the American Pacific-coast im- 
porter to pay approximately the same price in Costa Rica as is paid by Atlantic- 
and Gulf-coast importers. 

The maximum price established for F. F. Belgian Congo (main-crop) cocoa beans 





an addition of a 1 percent brokerage fee 
prices rather than on the selling prices. 





is in line with the prices already established under the price schedule. 
The new amendment also clarifies the permission in the original regulation for 
The fee is to be based on the basic maximum 








BraZiL’s RIcE Crop 


Harvesting of the 1943 rice crop in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
began, as is customary, about April 1. 
Prospects, which, because of the drought, 
appeared uncertain at the close of 1942, 
now are somewhat brighter, and al- 
though per-acreage yield probably has 
suffered a loss of 15 percent, an increase 
in the area planted insures a total har- 
vest at least equal to last year’s crop of 
approximately 6,000,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

Most planters are fairly well satisfied 
with their crop, and feel that under the 
circumstances quality and quantity are 
quite good. The Rice Institute estimates 
that nearly 3,000,000 bags of unmilled 
rice will be available for export this year. 

All shipments from Rio Grande do Sul 
since January 1 have consisted of rice 
left from the 1942 harvest, all of which 
now is sold. Exports from Porto Alegre 
for the first quarter of 1943 totaled 
342,096 sacks, of which 232,246 sacks 
went to foreign countries, and 109,850 
sacks went to domestic destinations. 
The bulk of the foreign shipments went 
to Switzerland and Sweden. Shipments 
from this port in the first quarter of 
1942 amounted to 131,634 sacks, all to 
domestic destinations; shipments in the 
corresponding period of 1941 totaled 
386,291 sacks, of which 276,556 sacks went 
to other Brazilian ports. 

Exports from the port of Pelotas dur- 
ing January and February 1943 consisted 
of 45,041 sacks, only 5,033 of which went 
to foreign destinations. 


GRAIN MILLING INCREASES IN SWEDEN 


Millings of wheat, rye, and oats in 
Sweden during January 1943 registered 
gains over both January and December 
1942. Total millings of wheat amounted 
to 22,831 metric tons in January 1943, 
compared with 21,507 tons in December 
1942, and 20,574 tons in January 1942. 


Rye millings in the same months were 
16,202 tons, 15,766 tons, and 11,839 tons, 
respectively, while figures for oats were 
7,875 tons, 7,849 tons, and 5,709 tons, 
respectively 


CORN PROSPECTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


General rains throughout a large part 
of the Union of South Africa consider- 
ably improved the outlook for the pres- 
ent corn crop now being harvested. It 
is estimated that the yield will be be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 23,000,000 bags of 
200 pounds each. 

Such a harvest would not be far below 
the normal annual production of 24,000,- 
000 bags, and would be a vast improve- 
ment over the subnormal, drought- 
stricken crop of 1941-42, which was only 
16,000,000 bags, and far from sufficient 
for the Union’s requirements. The corn- 
supply situation in the Union has been 
acute in the past few months, and could 
not be relieved by importations because 
of the shipping shortage. 


Meat and Products 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERINGS, SWEDEN 


In January 1943, commercial slaugh- 
terings of livestock in Sweden fell off, in 
all categories, from the preceding month, 
and, except for sheep and goats, were 
sharply lower than in January 1942. 
Official figures are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





January | December | January 


item i942, «| (1942 1943 


| 
Number | Number Number 
Cattle 32, 731 | 19, 390 16, 227 
Calves | 
Large 17, 098 11, 507 10, 921 
Small 40, 643 38, 725 38, 522 
Hogs 79, 412 63, 491 52, 994 
Sheep and goats 4, 857 | 11, 992 5, 498 
Horses 3, 152 1, 704 


3, 339 
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Hog slaughterings during February 
1943 came to only 42,777, a decrease of 
19 percent from the preceding month 
and nearly 43 percent lower than in 
February 1942. 


Sugars and Products 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Sugar production in Paraguay for the 
1942-43 season is now estimated at 8,000 
tons, or 1,000 tons less than the minimum 
domestic-consumption figure of 9,000 
tons. 


Vegetables and Products 
ESTIMATED POTATO ACREAGE, ARGENTINA 


The second official estimate of the areg 
sown to potatoes for the 1942-43 crop 
in Argentina has been announced as 
194,000 hectares, somewhat under the 
first estimate of 203,000 hectares. 

The lower figure, reflecting a decrease 
of 18.1 percent from the total areg 
planted during the preceding season, re- 
sulted from the recent drought which 
retarded planting operations 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS 


Statistics covering 82 Canadian estab- 
lishments engaged chiefly in drawing 
iron and steel wire or in fabricating 
products from wire of iron or steel show 
factory sales in 1941 valued at $42,395,022. 
Factory sales were $32,446,893 in 1940, 
and $25,063,379 in 1939. 

Sales include plain and galvanized 
wire, barbed wire, wire fencing, wire 
nails, tacks, staples, screws, wire cloth, 
wire rope, bale ties, upholstering springs 
and other such commodities. 

Ontario, with 50 factories, and Quebec, 
with 20, accounted for 60 and 26 percent, 
respectively, of the $36,486,567 capital 
employed at the end of 1942. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


DECREASED SHOE FRODUCTION IN LEBANON 

Sharply rising prices and declining 
quality have seriously reduced the Leba- 
non shoe industry’s output. This con- 
dition has resulted from curtailment of 
leather imports. 

Depending entirely on domestically 
manufactured leather of poor grades, 
and with foreign competition eliminated, 
there has been a tenfold increase in 
prices of Lebanon-made shoes over those 
of pre-war years. An average pair which 
formerly retailed at 6 pounds, Syrian, 
now sells for 65 pounds. 

Although no official production figures 
are available, it is estimated that 2,000, 
000 pairs of shoes were manufactured 
during 1942. This is only about half the 
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yolume of domestic production in normal 
times when export to Middle-East coun- 
tries was permitted and domestic de- 
mand was larger. 


Leather and 
Related 


Commodities 
Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE SHIPMENTS 


February was the first month in sev- 
eral years in which no shipments of Ar- 
gentine hides were made, but the situ- 
ation was reported much improved in 
March. The temporary lull was said to 
be caused by dislocation of cargo space. 


Livestock 


EXPORTATION OF HORSES, ASSES, AND MULES 
From ARGENTINA PROHIBITED 


The Argentine Government has pro- 
hibited the exportation of horses, asses, 
and mules. The export trade in these 
animals has been particularly brisk in 
the past few years, and as a result the 
Ministry of War has found it increas- 
ingly difficult to buy good animals. Now 
that gasoline is rationed and the im- 
portation of motor vehicles and agricul- 
tural machinery has been suspended, do- 
mestic draft animals have assumed an 
increased importance and value. 

In 1941, 8,748 horses, 4,499 asses, and 
4507 mules were exported from Argen- 
tina. In 1940, the figures were 9,329, 
4,397, and 1,505, respectively. Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Chile were the principal 
customers. Since 1937, the supply of 
horses has been reduced by 1,562,609, or 
18.8 percent, and the supply of asses 
and mules by 272,569, or 34.9 percent. 


TuRKEY’S LIVESTOCK POPULATION 
DECREASES 


Turkey’s livestock population fell from 
42,657,000 animals in 1941 to 40,381,000 
in 1942, reflecting the severe winter of 
1941-42, The excessive livestock mor- 
tality, increased consumption by the 
augmented military forces, and trans- 
portation difficulties are contributing 
causes for recurrent meat shortages and 
consequent high prices. 

Livestock figures for 1941 and 1942 are 
shown below: 








C lass 1941 1942 


Sheep, except Merinos 18, 751, O00 17, 211, 000 
Merinos 54, 000 72, 000 
Goats, except Angora 9, 179, 000 §, 832, 000 
Angora 3, 650, 000 3, 703, 000 
Oxen 7, 935, 000 7, 588, 000 
Buffaloes 738, 000 690, 000 
Camels 99, 000 97, 000 
Horses 748, 000 763, 000 
Mules 68, 000 70, 000 
Donkeys 1, 434, 000 1, 354, 000 
Pigs 1, 000 1,000 
Total 42, 657, 000 40, 381, 000 
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Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S LUMBER IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of lumber from 
British Columbia consist for the most 
part of Douglas-fir timbers for resawing 
in domestic mills. Shipments continue 
at a fairly constant level, although they 
are much restricted, say foreign trade 
reports. 

There is a heavy demand in Australia 
for crating, case making, and container 
material of all kinds. Requirements for 
this type of lumber are estimated at al- 
most one-third of the country’s total 
annual consumption. The movement of 
tremendous quantities df war supplies is 
reflected in the high proportion of crat- 
ing lumber in current estimates. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The February sawlog scale in British 
Columbia amounted to 122,742,641 board 
feet, say Canadian trade reports. 

This was approximately 20,000,000 feet 
under the January cut and a drop of 
81,000,000 feet from the February 1942 
total. 

The cut for the first 2 months of 1943 
was 224,104,491 feet, about a third less 
than the 363,122,088 feet for the corre- 
sponding period in 1942. Compared with 
1941, the decrease is even greater—pro- 
duction for January and February in 
that year amounted to 438,776,970 feet. 

These figures show the difficulties un- 
der which the lumber industry in British 
Columbia is operating. Except for 1938, 
when bad weather conditions seriously 
affected logging, the February cut was 
the lowest on record. 

The heaviest drop during January and 
February was shown in the cut of fir 
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and cedar. The scale of fir was only 
100,960,482 feet, compared with 183,245,- 
300 feet during the corresponding period 
in 1942. The cut of cedar decreased ap- 
proximately 37,000,000 feet. 

A lumber company in British Colum- 
bia has commenced cutting on St. Mary’s 
Indian Reserve, where it will operate for 
10 years, say Canadian trade advices. 

The reserve has an estimated stand 
of 30,000,000 feet of lumber, which will 
be cut at the rate of 3,000,000 feet a year. 
Under the terms of the contract with the 
Department of Indian Affairs, the cut- 
ting period is limited to 10 years. 


MExIco’s LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Lumber operations in Mexico for the 
most part continued at full scale during 
March. A few mills, particularly in the 
Durango area, were slowed down by fuel 
shortages. 

A completely revised forestry law has 
recently been published. It is intended 
to promote development of Mexico’s 
timber resources and to safeguard its 
lumber reserves. 


Use oF CERTAIN Woops RESTRICTED IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Kahikatea and white pine are to be 
used in New Zealand exclusively for the 
manufacture of tallow casks and butter 
boxes and for ships’ dunnage, states a 
notice issued by the Timber Controller. 

Sale or use of these woods for any 
other purpose is prohibited except with 
the consent of the Controller. 


PLYwoop MANUFACTURE IN U. K. 


A new type of plywood, which utilizes 
waste material, has been developed in 
the United Kingdom, say British press 
reports. 

The product is made by placing a layer 
of low-grade wood between two sheets 
of specially treated cardboard. It is 
said to have considerable strength. 
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U. K.’s IMPoRTS OF Pit PRoPs 


Pit props taken from Scottish forests 
have been furnished to United Kingdom 
collieries in large quantities, say British 
industrial reports. 

One railway forwarded 1,199,918 tons 
in the past year. This is more than half 
the total amount imported in pre-war 
years. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS DECLINE 


Agricultural machinery imported by 
New Zealand between January 1 and No- 
vember 30, 1942, was valued at £NZ128,- 
831, a sharp drop from £NZ220,361 in 
the corresponding months of 1941. 

The value of imports of dairying ma- 
chinery also declined during the period, 
totaling £NZ45,922 for the first 11 mcnths 
of 1942 and £NZ99,775 for the first 11 
months of 1941. 


SWEDISH COMPANIES DESIGN NEW TRACTOR 


Two Swedish companies, A. B. Bolin- 
der-Munktell, of Eskilstuna, and A. B. 
Volvo, of Gédteborg, are collaborating in 
designing a tractor which they hope will 
be able to compete both technically and 
economically with those made in other 
countries. The former company, capi- 
talized at 5,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $1,190,476), has been manufac- 
turing tractors for some time; the latter, 
with capital stock of 20,000,000 crowns 
(about $4,761,904), makes automobiles. 

In March, it was reported that a model 
tractor was almost completed, that trial 
specimens would be ready soon, and that 
the manufacture of two series of 500 each 
was scheduled to start next December. 

One series (to be called the Bolinder- 
Munktell) will be equipped with a two- 
stroke motor; the other (Volvo) will 
have a four-stroke motor. Both will be 
made to operate with producer-gas or 
oil and will be stronger than the present 
Bolinder-Munktell tractor, producing 
about 40 horsepower when oil-driven and 
36 horsepower when using producer gas- 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


India’s shark-liver-oil industry re- 
ceived a decided impetus in 1940 when 
cod-liver-oil imports were cut off by the 
war. Having flourished in the Madras 
Presidency some 80 years ago, long be- 
fore vitamins were heard of, the indus- 
try languished around 1870, when the 
less-expensive cod-liver-oil imports of- 
fered too much competition. In those 
days production in Calicut was primitive, 
but today the shark-liver-oil industry 
has been reestablished in this same town 
according to modern scientific methods. 

In the early part of 1940, when cod- 
liver-oil imports were drastically cur- 
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tailed, samples of oil were collected from 


different species of shark. Upon assay, 
the shark-liver oil was found to contain 
an average of 10,000 international units 
of vitamin A per gram, or about 10 to 
15 times as much as average cod-liver 
oil. Production was first started in Oc- 
tober 1940, in Calicut, in a Government 
soap factory, and in 1941 a new factory, 
exclusively for the manufacture of 
shark-liver oil, was erected by the 
Madras Government. 

Fishermen in about 75 villages on the 
east and west coasts of South India are 
engaged in catching sharks. The livers, 
which bring from 2 to 6 cents per pound, 
are bought by a Government official sta- 
tioned in each town. The total number 
of yards and oil-extraction centers stood 
at 81 in the latter part of March 1943. 

Members of the Government Fisheries 
Department in each village extract the 
oil from the livers. A clean, shallow 
vessel with a wide mouth is used. The 
livers are washed free from blood, cut 
into small pieces, put into a vessel to 
which water is added. The contents are 
stirred with a wooden ladle over a slow, 
steady fire. When the mass has boiled 
vigorously for about 20 minutes, the oil 
which rises to the top is skimmed off 
into a second vessel half filled with hot 
water. Boiling is continued until the 
liver is reduced to fine pulp. 

There follow repeated heating, skim- 
ming, and stirring operations until all 
sediment and cloudiness disappear. The 
clean oil resulting therefrom has a gol- 
den-yellow color with an odor similar to 
that of cod-liver oil, and is ready to go 
to the Government factory for further 
refining. There it is purified, rectified, 
blended, diluted, tested to determine 
potency, and subsequently bottled. 

Production of refined and blended oil 
from October 1940 to the end of 1942 
was as follows: 

Imperial gallons 


1940 (Oct. to Dec.) . 4,326 
_ _ a co Se Be 
1942 . .. 20, 446 
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Production figures for crude shark. 
liver oil of any potency are shown in the 
following table: 





Le 


1940-41 1941-49 
(July to (July to 
June June) 


Oil produc tion area 


Pounds Pounds 
West coast 28, S00 30, 000 
East coast 10, YOU 10, 850 


lotal 1y TOO 40 850 
, Be 





i 

Up to March 1943 there had been no 
exports of shark liver to foreign coun. 
tries. In fact, domestic demand jg 
greater than production can supply. To 
increase output, the Government is es. 
tablishing collection centers wherever 
livers may be procured, making cash aqd- 
vances to fishermen for purchase of 
boats and other equipment, purchasing 
hooks in bulk for sale at controlled prices 
to fishermen, and raising the price of 
livers. 


PRODUCTION OF ALOES, NETHERLANDS West 
INDIES 


Production of aloes in the Netherlands 
West Indies during the quarter ended 
March 31, 1943, approximated 200 cases 
of 125 pounds, a sharp decline from out- 
put of about 1,800 cases during the last 
quarter of 1942, most of which was ex. 
ported. 

In the first quarter of 1943 only 400 
cases were exported, and stocks on hand 
on March 31 were estimated at 300 cases. 

The outlook for aloes is more promis- 
ing than it was a year ago, since addi- 
tional buyers have entered the market, 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER PROGRAMS, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


The average motion-picture program 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul lasts 
about 2 hours, and includes—commercial 
advertisements, 10 minutes; Brazilian 
news reels, 10 minutes; foreign news 
reels, 10 minutes; animated cartoon, ed- 
ucational or documentary films, 15 min- 
utes; intermission, 5 minutes; and fea- 
ture, 1 hour and 10 minutes. There are 
approximately 115 motion-picture thea- 
ters in the State and total yearly attend- 
ance is about 12,592,500. 

United States feature films are gen- 
erally preferred, especially adaptations 
of successful musical comedies, operettas, 
and novels. At present, interest in love 
triangles, war stories, and “westerns” 
seems to be declining. News reels are 
the most-popular type of shorts. 

It is estimated that about 95 percent 
of the films imported are supplied by the 
United States, 2.5 percent by Mexico, and 
2.5 percent by Argentina. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the films received 
from the United States are features. 


PRODUCTION IN SAO PAULO, BraAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is at- 
tively engaged in the production of edu 
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cational and documentary motion pic- 
tures and news reels, ranging in length 
from 120 to 300 meters. 


The Laboratory of the State Depart- 
ment of Press and Propaganda made 10 
documentary pictures in 1942, giving spe- 
cial attention to filming the folk ways of 
the country, such as festivals and cele- 
prations of national holidays. During 
the year, 5 shorts dealing with indus- 
trial, commercial, and educational sub- 
jects and 32 news reels were also pro- 
duced. 

Five shorts were made by the Prefec- 
tual Culture Department last year, three 
peing classed as municipal documentary 
films and two as cultural. The former 
group included a film dealing with meth- 
ods of preventing trachoma, one on 
changing the course of the Tiete River 
in Sao Paulo, and one showing aspects of 
the housing problem in Sao Paulo. The 
subject of one of the cultural films was 
orchids; the other, in color, showed parks 
and gardens in Sao Paulo. 


THEATERS IN ENGLAND’S CONSULAR 
DISTRICTS 


Approximately 85 percent of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in the Birmingham, 
England, consular district are made in 
the United States; about 15 percent are 
British productions. There are approxi- 
mately 350 theaters in the district, their 
seating capacity ranging from 350 to 
2,400. 

The Manchester consular district, 
which is about 75 percent urban, has ap- 
proximately 540 theaters. Audiences are 
sai dto have at least doubled since the 
outbreak of the war, presumably because 
motion pictures are now almost the only 
available form of amusement. 


In both these consular districts, mu- 
sical productions and comedies are fa- 
vorites. In the Birmingham section, 
said to have at least doubled since the 
full-length animated cartoons are pre- 
ferred to short ones; in the Manchester 
area, the opposite is true. 

Censorship is under the control of the 
British Board of Censors in London, 
which determines whether films may be 
shown to adults only or may be exhibited 
without restriction. In addition, many 
cities and towns have local “watch com- 
mittees’ which must approve films before 
they can be released. 


U. S. Firms PopuLar IN HONDURAS 


Three motion-picture theaters are lo- 
cated in the Puerto Cortes, Honduras, 
consular district—one in the town of 
Puerto Cortes and two in San Pedro 
Sula. 


The United States supplies about 90 
percent of the imported films shown in 
the district; Mexico, 9 percent; and 
Great Britain, Argentina, and Cuba, to- 
gether, about 1 percent. 


United States films are very popular, 
though features are usually from 1 to 2 
years old and news reels about 3 months 
old when they are received. Animated 
cartoons are well liked and are shown 
frequently, but educational and docu- 
mentary films are seldom exhibited. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


NEW THEATER BEING BUILT IN BasrA, IRAQ 


A new motion-picture theater is under 
construction in Basra, Iraq. There are 
now four theaters in the city, and an- 
other is located about 8 miles outside. 
Their seating capacity totals approxi- 
mately 3,700. 

Three of the theaters show United 
States films almost entirely; one exhibits 
Indian productions primarily; and the 
fifth shows Egyptian films in the Arabic 
language. 


THEATER OPERATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The only motion pictures produced in 
New Zealand are propaganda shorts 
made by the Government to show par- 
ticipation of New Zealand forces in the 
war, industrial and other activities on 
the home front, and to illustrate the 
need for various war measures. 

Approximately 85 to 90 percent of the 
feature films exhibited in New Zealand 
are made in the United States; the 
United Kingdom furnishes practically all 
of the remainder. Most news reels and 
shorts, other than those produced do- 
mestically, are imported from Australia. 

The British censorship code, modified 
to suit local requirements, is followed. 
The censor is authorized to forbid pres- 
entation of any films considered con- 
trary to public order or decency, or “con- 
trary to public interest.” Scenes that 





Prospects for Newsprint 
Imports from Canada 


Canada expects to be able to 
supply its quota of newsprint for 
United States use for the third 
quarter of 1943, according to word 
received by Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, from Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Canadian War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

This is subject, however, Mr. 
Gordon points out, to uncertain- 
ties arising from wartime condi- 
tions plus the definite premise that 
American publishers reduce their 
use of newsprint to 90 percent of 
the usage in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1941—which is the intent 
of Limitation Order L-240, issued 
by the WPB, December 31, 1942. 

During the first quarter of 1943, 
in consequence of the limitation 
order, newspapers of the United 
States reduced consumption by 
about 5 percent from the first quar- 
ter of 1941, and in March 1943 the 
reduction in use was 8.3 percent 
compared with March 1941, which 
is indicative of the trend. 

The entire pulp and paper situa- 
tion was reviewed at a recent meet- 
ing in New York. At this meeting 
the Canadian representatives also 
reaffirmed existing agreements to 
deliver to the United States 1,550,- 
000 rough cords of pulpwood dur- 
ing 1943, plus 1,278,000 tons of 
wood pulp. 
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are immoral, brutal, likely to offend any 
established religious group, or reflect un- 
favorably upon the royal family are 
prohibited. 

On March 31, 1942, there were 548 
motion-picture theaters, with total seat- 
ing capacity of 267,652, in operation in 
New Zealand. During the preceding 12 
months, paid admissions totaled 31,- 
218,474. Nearly all the theaters in cities 
and large towns have two projectors, the 
bulk of which were manufactured in the 
United States. Approximately 500 of 
the theaters are wired for sound. 

It is estimated that 44 schools and col- 
leges own 16-mm. sound projectors and 
a number of others have equipment for 
showing silent pictures. Most of the 
films used are imported from the United 
States. 


NEW ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


Motion-picture equipment and films 
imported by New Zealand during the 
first 11 months of 1942 were valued at 
£NZ193,780—a marked drop from 
£NZ229,284 in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

According to figures released by New 
Zealand, new motion-picture film im- 
ported from the United States in Decem- 
ber 1942 was valued at £NZ21,616, making 
a total for the year of £NZ119,395. Fig- 
ures for motion-picture equipment were 
not included in the report. 


NIGERIA’s OuT-OF-Door THEATERS 


Nigeria’s first regular motion-picture 
theater was opened in 1937. There are 
now 13—all of them garden theaters— 
and yearly attendance is about 625,000. 
It is reported that in the average audi- 
ence, men outnumber women about 10 
to 1. 

All feature pictures shown in 1942 were 
imported from the United States or the 
United Kingdom. During the year, 72 
“sets” (a feature and enough shorts to 
make up a 2-hour performance) were 
received from the United States; 58 
news reels, 31 educational films, and 33 
“sets” from the United Kingdom; and 
news reels from Egypt. All films are in 
the English language, and no titles in 
other languages are supplied. Occa- 
sionally, however, a program of informa- 
tion films and news reels, with an in- 
terpreter to translate the subtitles, is 
presented specially for illiterates. 

The favorite types of feature films are 
musical productions, adventure stories, 
and comedies which emphasize action 
rather than dialogue. Animated car- 


toons are not popular with adults; they 
are considered children’s entertainment. 

A large portion of Nigeria’s 24,000,000 
inhabitants now have no opportunity to 
attend the theater. Those who have ac- 
cess to theaters seem very much inter- 
ested in them, however, and events ex- 
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Import Licenses for 
Water-Soluble Gums 


Unanimous request that import 
licenses be granted now to cover 
quotas on water-soluble gums for 
the second 6 months of 1943 was 
made recently by the Water Solu- 
ble Gums Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee (WPB) at a meeting in 
Washington. The request was 
taken under advisement by the 
Government presiding officer, 
Wells Martin, Deputy Chief of the 
Protective Coatings and Materials 
Section, Chemicals Division, War 
Production Board. He asked all 
importers to send their applica- 
tions to WPB. 

Import quotas of tragacanth, 
arabic, and karaya gums were dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Main dis- 
cussion centered around gum trag- 
acanth and the export regulations 
existing in Iran from 1936. Im- 
port quotas were calculated on the 
5-year average from 1937 to 1941. 

Essential uses of the various 
gums were outlined by members of 
the committee. They indicated 
that there are some Army and 
Navy uses for each gum and re- 
vealed a wide variety of other ap- 
plications in industry for these lit- 
tle-known water-soluble gums. 
Chief uses include pharmaceutical 
emulsions, textile printing, 1loz- 
enges and candy, and dental-plate 
adhesives. 











hibited on the screen are freely discussed 
and sometimes even serve as topics for 
newspaper items. 


Naval Stores and 
Rosins 


PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 


Apparently motivated by German in- 
fluence, efforts are being made in Bul- 
garia to increase the output of rosin and 
turpentine, the European press reports. 

Rosin production in 1942 is estimated 
at approximately 210 tons. 


Nonferrous Metals 


NazI EXPLOITATION OF CROATIAN MINES 


Extensive exploitation of the mines of 
Croatia (Yugoslavia) is planned, and 
the Nazi press, alleging “neglect under 
previous regimes,” states that Croatian 
interests will be “protected” in this de- 
velopment prcegram. 

Published official statistics of Croatian 
mining production in the first half of 
1942 show the following figures: 


Tons 
Soft coal_.._..- 3 770, 000 
ca ea ar 390, 000 
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Tons 
SE cs dnc on ee . = 56, 000 
Manganese ore . ; pale 100 
Chrome ore 26 
Bauxite__ 86, 000 
Raw iron 24, 000 
Lead . 28, 000 
Briquets 850 
Salt 28, 000 
Natural gas 720, 000 


1Cubic meters 


A development program for the Croa- 
tian aluminum industry is reported by 
the Nazi press. The bauxite of Herce- 
govina is stated to be “extremely good 
raw material,” and a German company 
will undertake exploitation of the ore. 

Factories are planned near the spot 
of extraction. One factory in Moster, 
near the Buna River, will treat ore at 
the rate of 100,000 tons a year, and 
a plant will produce 50,000 tons of 
aluminum. 

Dams will be constructed to harness 
the Neretva River so as to furnish the 
60,000 volts of electric power necessary 
to operate the factories. After opera- 
tions begin, which will be “as soon as 
possible,” no more bauxite will be ex- 
ported from Croatia as raw material. 


Pervu’s 1942 METAL EXPorRTS 


In official reports of 1942 Peruvian ex- 
ports of metals (contained in ores, con- 
centrates, smelter and refinery prod- 








ucts), increases over 1941 are noted in 
exports of gold, zinc, tungsten, and 
molybdenum. 
Metal 1941 1042 
Ciold yrau §&. 117,602 s, 161, 219 
Silver kilogram 166, O54 $37, S85 
Copper metric tons 85, 326 35.139 
Lead ado 4. 822 3, 404 
Zine lo 24, 358 26, 42) 
Antimony do 1, 4 1, 454 
Bismuth do 520 346 
Tin lc tf o” 
lungsten trioxide (WO do 202 222 
Molybdenum sulphide (MOS 
metric tor 246 <4 
Vanadium pentoxide (V:O;) do 1,816 SO4 
This figure includes 83.099 metric tons salvaged 
from a German ship that was scuttled when it attempted 


to leave Callao harbor 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PROSPHATE STOCKS IN NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES 


Only small quantities of phosphate are 
now being shipped from Netherlands 
West Indies, and stocks have accumu- 
lated at the Newport mine and at the 
company’s docks. Phosphate mining 
has therefore practically ceased. 

The phosphate company is now pro- 
ducing lime in sufficient quantities to 
supply the local demand. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peruvian production of asphalt in the 
first 9 months of 1942 amounted to 52,800 
barrels of 42 gallons each—apparent con- 
sumption in this period was 52,900 
barrels. 

Production in 1941 amounted to 86,953 
barrels. 
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CEMENT PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Two cement factories, one in Damas- 
cus, Syria, and the other in Chekkag 
Lebanon, report production of 250,000 
metric tons in 1942—a marked increase 
over the annual production of 180,500 
tons before the war. 

A greater demand is reported for ce- 
ment pipes for use principally in con- 
struction of culverts, but production js 
limited. 


“SPONGECRETE”’ MANUFACTURE IN UNION oF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A large factory has been planned for 
Durban, South Africa, for the manufac- 
ture of a new type of concrete called 
“spongecrete,” the foreign press reports. 

Advantages claimed for this new 
building material, which is so light that 
it floats on water, include speed and 
economy in working and insulation to 
sound and shock. For use as a boiler 
covering, it is said to be cheaper than 
asbestos or magnesium. 

Use of spongecrete in large construc- 
tion, such as industrial factories, is re- 
ported to decrease the load carried by 
supporting beams and foundations—g 
50 percent reduction in load is claimed, 
compared with brick. Sound and shock 
absorption is said to be greater than that 
of any other material. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


“Goma LAcA"’ BEING USED IN BRAZIL 


Brazil is attempting to develop goma 
laca, a product made in Rio Grande do 
Sul from pine knots and used as a sub- 
stitute for shellac. 

Goma laca is now being used on some 
inexpensive grades of furniture in a 
mixture with an equal part of shellac, 
but attempts to use it in the manufac- 
ture of hats and phonograph records 
have not proved successful. It has 
proved completely satisfactory, however, 
in the manufacture of floor wax. 


Use OF SHELLAC EGULATED IN U. K. 


An order recently put in force in the 
United Kingdom increases control over 
shellac and other lac products, accord- 
ing to the British press. 

It was issued to coincide with new 
distribution arrangements now in opera- 
tion under the Ministry of Supply. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF SHALE OIL IN BRAZIL 


Companhia Itatig, the only private 
enterprise of any importance engaged 
in drilling for oil in Brazil, has with- 
drawn from its crude-oil development 
activities. At present, the company is 
concentrating on the production of shale 
oil from bituminous sands near Sao 
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Paulo, and hopes to obtain a maximum 
production of 50,000 liters (13,209 U. S. 
gallons) daily. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Morocco To Grow More Corton 


To encourage expanded cotton culti- 
vation in Morocco, each grower was as- 
sured of an opportunity to purchase 
cloth equal in weight to 5 percent of 
his fiber production. Also, to induce 
better care during the growing period, 
ponuses of from 1,500 to 3,500 francs 
per hectare were granted, based on 
careful cultivation and on the results 
obtained. 

Most of the planting is done in April, 
and this year Morocco has planned to 
devote 4,000 hectares to cotton. This 
would practically double the 1942 cotton 
area. 


Wooland Products 


WooL PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Early estimates place the 1943 wool 
clip of Syria and Lebanon at 2,300 metric 
tons of washed wool. The 1942 clip was 
forecast at 2,730 tons. About 5 percent 
of the yearly production is consumed 
domestically. 


WooL MARKET CONTROLLED IN SPAIN 


Prices for various grades of wool have 
been fixed in Spain, and the market is 
under rigid control. 

Only the Wool Section of the National 
Textile Syndicate is permitted to pur- 
chase Spanish wool, and will handle the 
appraising, weighing, packing, payment, 
and shipment of all unwashed wools now 
on the market. 

Exportation of wool from Spain is 
prohibited. 


Woo. SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


During March, 7,456 metric tons of 
wool entered the Montevideo market, 
bringing the total for the first 6 months 
of the 1942-43 season up to 38,784 tons. 
In the corresponding period of the 1941— 
42 season, 45,297 tons had arrived on 
the market. 

Exports from the opening of the sea- 
son on October 1, 1942, to March 31, 
1943, were 32,386 bales, whereas in the 
corresponding months of the previous 
season 28,937 bales were shipped. 

Prices advanced gradually throughout 
most of March, but receded somewhat 
after the 26th of the month. However, 


Today’s Advertising 
Will Keep You Tuned Up 
for Tomorrow’s 
"BIGGER DRIVE 


uw 
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April 1 quotations were above the early 
March level. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
HEMP FOR FISHING NETS IN DENMARK 


A shortage of fishing nets has af- 
fected Denmark’s fishing industry. 
However, a Spanish publication states 
that this will soon be overcome by the 
Nation-wide program of increased hemp 
cultivation, which in 1942 had spread to 
1,500 hectares. 

Much of the crop, according to the 
periodical, is to be used in making fish- 
ing nets. The even consistency and 
durability of hemp nets make them par- 
ticularly suitable for use in the waters 
surrounding Denmark, which are ex- 
tremely rough during some seasons of 
the year. 


FLAx SPINNING BEING RESUMED IN EIRE 


Flax spinning has been resumed in 
Eire, after many years. A small plant 
has now been installed, where flax rug 
tow is being gill-spun into twine yarns, 
a trade periodical reports. 


Wearing Apparel 
MANUFACTURING RESTRICTED IN SPAIN 


Cotton-goods manufacturers in Spain 
are permitted to make only a specified 
number of types. 

The list of cotton textiles which wear- 
ing apparel manufacturers may use has 
been enlarged, and the proportion of cer- 
tain textiles that they may work has 
been increased. 

A recent order lists 45 articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and designates the basic 
types of cotton fabric, and the selling 
price to the public. Formerly clothing 
manufacturers diverted cotton cloth to 
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the production of fancy goods which 
brought higher prices, but the new order 
restricts their output to only the pre- 
scribed articles. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CaNnabDA’s TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during March 1943, (as shown by 
unrevised statement of Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue) consisted 
of 1,436,842 pounds of cut tobacco, 339,997 
pounds of plug tobacco, 64,097 pounds of 
snuff, 1,038,975,299 cigarettes, 17,988,566 
cigars, and 282,132 pounds of Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 29,011,039 
cigars in March 1943. 





Boundless Possibilities in Future 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 3) 


eyes are on distant markets might well 
encourage today’s students to prepare 
now to enter the highly varied and al- 
ways engrossing field of foreign trade. 
Yes, the future begins to take con- 
crete shape and form after 18 months 
of war. We can see clearly that we 
must not put off planning for an en- 
during peace. We must start today to 
study and work out an intelligent plan. 
We must chart our foreign-trade course 
through world-wide channels of a free 
and equitable exchange of goods. For- 
eign traders are the logical members of 
private enterprise to lead the way. 





Policy Declaration Pertinent to Foreign Trade Week 


[The following is an extract from the Final Declaration adopted at the Twenty- 





Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention | 


Reconstruction policies should have as a primary purpose the rehabilita- 
tion of the world economy, by which the individual nations may in turn 
share in the fruits of increased world prosperity. Opportunity for private 
enterprise is indispensable to any lasting peace. This opportunity can exist 
only if our national policy avoids both isolationism and regimentation. 

The emergency measures so widely adopted in the last post-war period 
were nationalistic and discriminatory. Trade bilateralization, barter, ex- 
change manipulation, quotas and licenses, export subsidies, excessive and 
preferential tariffs, and other devices were the practices generally adopted. 
These prevented the normal flow of international commerce and the expan- 
sion of production and its wider distribution, causing a definite setback 
in the improvement of the standards of living throughout the world. We 
are fighting for a peace which will bring freedom from these trade restrictions, 
and for the open door to the rehabilitating processes of sound reconstruction 
measures. 

The National Foreign Trade Convention reaffirms its adherence to the 
principle of nondiscriminatory, multilateral trade. * * * Steps should 
be initiated now to establish the proper basis on which these multilateral 
adjustments can be made. A formula shouid be agreed upon for the aban- 
donment of discriminatory bilateral trading and the adjustment of un- 
economic tariffs, having proper regard for the maintenance of the standards 
of living in the participating countries. The Convention believes the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements program should be continued in force. 





<= 
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|Epiror’s NOTE: Below are digests of inquiries and replies taken from the mail of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They have been selected because it is felt that they are of general interest 
Additional digests will be presented in this column from time to time as space permits. 
Further information on these and other subjects may be obtained by writing to the editor.| 


Q. How has the war affected our supply of radium? 

A. The United States’ sources of supply of radium have not been adversely affected 
by the war. The Eldorado mine at Great Bear Lake, North West Territory, Canada, 
and the mine in the Belgian Congo, which together yield the entire world output of 
radium-uranium ore, were inoperative in 1941 primarily because of lack of demand 
and stocks of ore on hand. The Canadian refinery in 1941 began operations on a 
24-hour basis, and the mine resumed operations in 1942. All of the radium and stocks 
of concentrates on hand at the refinery in Belgium were shipped to the United States 
prior to the invasion. A small production of radium from domestic ore supplements 
the supply from foreign sources. 


Q. Is there any tourist business going on anywhere in the world today? 

A. There are few “tourists” today, in the strict sense of the word. People entering 
the neutral European countries are almost entirely refugees or business representa- 
tives. Some tourists are traveling from the United States into Canada and Mexico, 
the only two countries that can be entered without a passport. Mexico, however, 
requires a travel card issued by the Mexican Government, and is discouraging tourist 
activities which might be detrimental to the war effort of the United States. (See 
p. 18 of the April 24 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) Canada restricts the spend- 
ing of money for unnecessary travel. Decreased transportation facilities and short- 
ened vacations also limit the number of tourists between these countries. In the 
United States, because of the greatly increased demand for transportation, the Office 
of Defense Transportation frowns on all unnecessary travel. 


Q. How does the United States rank as a producer of peppermint oil? 

A. The United States at the present time ranks first in the production of pepper- 
mint oil, and in 1942 produced more than 1,000,000 pounds. Formerly, Japan was 
the leading producer, and the United States, China, and the U.S. S. R. ranked second, 
third, and fourth, respectively. The American type of peppermint oil is of a species 
different from the Japanese type and contains less recoverable menthol. The Amer- 
ican type is now being used to a limited extent for the extraction of menthol to replace 
discontinued exports from Japan, but heretofore it was valued principally for its 
superior flavoring qualities in the manufacture of such products as chewing gum, 
confectionery, and other food products. 


Q. It is noted that the United States imported large quantities of “niger seeds” in 
1939. What are they used for? 

A. In 1939, we imported 609,000 pounds of niger seed. All of it came from British 
India and was used in this country for birdseed. In tropical Africa, niger seed is 
grown for an oilseed, and has been cultivated elsewhere for many years. The seed 
is high in oil content, sometimes yielding as high as 50 percent oil. The oil has a nutty 
pleasant flavor and is used as an edible oil, as an illuminant, and for soap making. 
This Department has no record of niger seed being crushed for oil in the United States. 


Q. Much has been heard recently with reference to the small businessman. Are 
any foreign traders included in this classification? 

A. Probably about four out of five of the country’s exporters and importers are 
properly included in the “small business” classification. Such small importers and 
exporters are typical small businessmen confronted with all the problems inherent 
in the operation of small concerns, augmented by specific problems of foreign trade. 
Other small businessmen, such as the grocer selling coffee, the druggist handling 
quinine, or the manufacturer of hemp rope, likewise have a stake in foreign trade. 
The interdependence of “domestic” and “foreign” trade, and of big business and small 
business, is becoming increasingly apparent. 


Q. What is “radar” equipment? 

A. Radar is a coined word applied to military electronically operated detection 
apparatus. If radio is defined to mean voice or code transmission, the remainder is 
radar. All are electronic or radionic devices. and the term is used to label a group 
of applications of known principles to military objectives. For instance, a device 
which hears an airplane motor and points a searchlight or a machine gun at it is 
known as radar equipment. 
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The Mexican Social Security Act 
of 1943 


(Continued from p. 10) 


selves to the prescribed medical exam. 
ination. 

Annual pensions for disability and olq 
age are composed of a basic annual 
amount and increases computed in ac- 
cordance with the number of weekly 
premiums paid by the insured after the 
first 200 weeks of deduction. The basic 
annual amount and the increases wij] 
be computed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table, taking into consideration 
as a daily wage the average correspond- 
ing to the last 60 months preceding the 
approval of the pension: 


Table of Basic Annual Amounts 


(In Pesos] 





| 


Daily wage fe Increase 
Group | annual wn. Ss 
From To | amounts | week 

' 0 1.00 57.00 | 0. 08 
2 1. 00 2.00 | 108. 00 16 
3 2. 00 3.00} 180.00 26 
4 3. 00 4.00 | 252. 00 .37 
5 4. 00 6. 00 360. 00 . 52 
6 6. 00 8. 00 504. 00 .74 
7 8. 00 10. 00 648. 00 95 
8 10. 00 12.00 |) 792.00 1.16 
9 12.00 upwards 936. 00 1. 37 





In no case may an old-age or disability 
pension be less than 30 pesos a month; 
however, payment of a pension for dis- 
ability, old age, or unemployment will be 
suspended during the time the insured 
is employed in work under the social- 
security system. 

Premiums or contributions from the 
employer, employee, and the State for 
the disability, old-age, and unemploy- 
ment insurance are identically the same 
as for nonindustrial diseases and ma- 
ternity protection. However, it is not 
clear whether the act intends to charge 
separate premiums for each group of 
risks or a single premium or contribu- 
tion to cover the entire social-security 
system of protection. 


Voluntary Insurance 


The Mexican Institute of Social Se- 
curity is permitted to underwrite volun- 
tary policies as well as additional insur- 
ance. These risks will be organized in 
a special section with accounting and 
administration of funds separated from 
compulsory insurance. Such _ policies 
may include one or more of the compul- 
sory contracts covering the types of em- 
ployees mentioned at the commencement 
of this paper, also the liberal professions, 
independent workers, artisans, and simi- 
lar groups. 

The executive branch of the Mexican 
Government, at the proposal of the In- 
stitute, will determine the dates of in- 
stallation of the various lines of social 
insurance, and the territorial districts 
in which they will be applied, taking 
into consideration the industrial devel- 
opment, the geographical _ situation, 
density of insurable population, and the 
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possibility of establishing the corre- 
sponding services. 

The Government will also fix the dates 
and methods in accordance with which 
the first general registration of business 
houses and employees is to be made, and 
will advance the funds necessary to 
cover the costs of installation and or- 
ganization of services. However, when 
registering workers for disability, old- 
age, and unemployment insurance, those 
over 60 years of age will be excluded. 
It is expected the regulations for the 
administration of this act will be issued 
shortly. 





Turkey’s 1942 Economy Showed 
General Downward Trend 


(Continued from p. 7) 


most Turkish commodities, except cer- 
tain cereals. 

A fair volume of trade between the 
United States and Turkey was indicated. 


Budget at Record Levels 


Ordinary budget estimates for 1942—43 
(May 1 to April 30) reached record levels, 
revenue totaling £T394,328,340 and ex- 
penditures £T394,326,938, or about £T84,- 
500,000 above 1941-42. Increases in ex- 
penditures were due chiefly to larger 
allotments for national defense, salary 
increases to Government employees on 
account of the rise in cost of living, and 
special appropriations to various Gov- 
ernment departments and municipal or- 
ganizations to cover emergency expenses. 

To meet the additional expenditures, 
new tax measures included increases of 
50 percent in stamp taxes; 40 to 200 per- 
cent in transaction and consumption 
taxes, a new tax on extraordinary profits, 
and increases in postal, telegraph, and 
export taxes. About £T175,000,000 was 
expected to be obtained from bond flo- 
tations. 

The ordinary budget does not, even in 
normal times, include extraordinary 
allotments which are made from time 
to time during the year; a supplementary 
allotment of £T60,000,000 for national 
defense was voted in December 1942. 
bringing the total of such extra credits 
for the year to around £T300,000,000. 


Note Circulation Up 


Actual note circulation during 1942 
expanded 43 percent, totaling £T733,- 
944,387 at the end of the year as con- 
trasted with £T512,472,628 at the close 
of 1941 and £T402,882,587 at the end of 
1940. Notes held in the vaults of the 
Central Bank on these dates were £T10,- 
921,111, £T9,048,030, and £T14,943,281, 
respectively. 

The gold cover of actual notes in cir- 
culation was 19.5 percent at the end of 
1942, as compared with 22.4 at the end 
of 1941 and 27.3 at the close of 1940. 


Effect of “Tax on Wealth” 


A decline in note circulation was re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1943, 
chiefly as a result of the capital-levy tax 
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NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 


1 dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Official A 
Official B 
|” SR 
Free market___- 
Controlled ______- 
Curb 
Official a 
Free market____-- 
Special free market 
5, Berea 
2” , 
Export draft__.-_-- 
Curb market___- 
PN iS enkenet 
Gold Exchange.. 
Mining dollar. -- 
Agricultural dollar 
Controlled ____-. 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb See 
| Unecontrolled_._--- 
Controlled _____- 
Cuba | Peso 2; Sarees 
Ecuador | Sucre | Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso | Free_. lta 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official... 
Cure. cna 
Paraguay Paper peso Official__- 
Peru. Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do P 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free : 
Controlled 
‘ree... 


Argentina Paper peso-- 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil | Cruzeiro 2 


chile Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Annual average Latest available 


Average rate 


























rate quotation 
| Nov Dec 
1941 | 1942 | "1942 1942 | Rate Date 
3.73| 3.73] 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Mar. 25 
4. 23 | 4.23) 423 4. 23 4.23 Do. 
4. 88 Ba | 40632225 4. 94 Do. 
r} Sane PE Re 4. 20 Do. 
43.38 | 46. 46 | 46.46 46. 46 42.42 | Mar. 22 
54.02 | 49.66 | 50.00 50. 00 46.00 Do. 
16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 27 
19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 
20.68 | 20.52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do. 
20. 30 GREE GRAS. Meson PAY ee, 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
31. 78 31.75 33. 87 33. 72 33. 85 Do 
31.15 31.13 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 Do 
31.15 31. 13 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 Do. § 
31.35 31.13 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 Do 
331.15 31. 13 31. 10 31. 10 31. 10 Do 
1. 75 1. 75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Apr. 3 
1. 76 1.76 1.7 1.7 1. 75 Do 
(4) (4) (4) (*) ( Do 
1.86) 1.77 Se tae & 1.77 Do 
5.85 | 5. 71 5. 64 | 5. 65 5.70 | Mar. 31 
5.62 | 5.62 5.62} 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
98 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00} Apr. 5 
15.00 | 14.39 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
2.04} 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | Apr. 15 
4.86 | 4.85 4.84| 4.85 4.85 | Apr. 10 
5. 00 | 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | Apr. 3 
a eS, ee 5.00 Do. 
_..| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00] 333.00] Apr. 1! 
6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr 3 
2.50] 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 Do. 
1.90/ 1.90 1. 90 1.90 | 1. 90 Do. 
2.31| 1.90 1.90} 1.90] 1.90 Do. 
3.21 3.35 3.35] 3.35] 3.36 Do 
53.76 | 3.45 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 Do 











End of February 
? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 
Established Mar. 25. 


4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 
1.95. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 

NOoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





(known as the “tax on wealth’): this 
drop, approximating £T40,000,000, was, 
however, considerably below estimates. 

The commercial -credit situation be- 
came somewhat confused toward the end 
of the year with the application of the 
capital-levy tax, which fell principally 
on the minority elements predominant 
in Turkish industrial and commercial 
life. As a result of this unusually heavy 
tax the financial position of many im- 
portant business firms became uncertain, 
and a number of the firms were 
liquidated. 

The full effect of this drastic tax meas- 
ure on Turkish economic activity was not 
yet discernible in the early months of 
1943. Despite the anti-inflationary in- 
tent of this measure, prices in general 
continued to advance; the only exception 
was in real estate, due to forced sales by 
parties affected in order to meet tax 
payments. 

Gold prices fluctuated widely during 
the year, ranging from 25 Turkish pounds 
to as high as 45 pounds for 1 Turkish 
gold pound. With the announcement of 
the “tax on wealth” in December 1942, 
the price of the gold pound dropped to 
a low of 25 paper pounds, but soon re- 
covered, closing around 34 pounds at the 
end of 1942. 


Lend-Lease Figures Reach 
Great Totals 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 
Administrator, made the following re- 
port, a few days ago, on Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to the fighting front: 

Lend-Lease exports in March were the 
highest on record. They totaled $708,- 
000,000, 20 percent more than in the 
previous high month and more than twice 
the value of exports in the corresponding 
month a year ago, 

The cumulative value of Lend-Lease 
exports from March 11, 1941, to April 1, 
1943, was $7,104,731.000. The estimated 
value of Lend-Lease planes ferried by air 
and Lend-Lease shiys sailed away under 
their own power was $675,000,000 addi- 
tional. The difference between the value 
of Lend-Lease supplies sent overseas and 
the $10,319,518,000 value of total Lend- 
Lease aid is made up principally by serv- 
ices rendered totaling $1,825,383,000 and 
by goods transferred for use in this 
country or not yet exported. 

Many thousands of Lend-Lease planes 
and tanks and $600,000,000 worth of 
Lend-Lease trucks and other military 
motor vehicles have been sent into action 
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against the enemy by our Allies princi- 
pally on the Russian and Tunisian fronts. 
Lend-Lease planes are also playing an 
important part in the air offensive being 
waged on Axis Europe from the British 
Isles. In the Far East, Lend-Lease tanks 
and planes with Australian crews are 
fighting side by side with American forces 
in New Guinea, and United Nations forces 
in India, Burma, and China are also 
armed in part through Lend-Lease. 

These shipments have made up a com- 
paratively small part of the total weight 
of United Nations arms in action up to 
now against the Axis, but they are mak- 
ing themselves increasingly felt. Ship- 
ments of munitions have been supple- 
mented by raw materials and equipment 
used by our Allies to produce more muni- 
tions in their own factories, together with 
food for their soldiers and production 
workers. 

Lend-Lease exports, by military the- 
ater, for the period ended April 1, 1942, 
compared with the period ended April 1. 
1943, were as follows: 





Mar. 11, 1941, | Apr. 1, 1942, 
Destination to to 
Apr. 1, 1942 Apr. 1, 1943 


United Kingdom $886, 233, 000 ($2, 230, 602, 000 
Soviet Union 162, 221,000 | 1, 668, 256, 000 
Africa and Middle East 169, 746, 000 870, 017, 000 
China, India, Australia, 
and New Zealand 138, 532, 000 753, 193, 000 
All other 55, 373, 000 175, 558, 000 
Total 1, 412, 105,000 | 5, 692, 626, 000 








Henry P. Crawford (“The Mexican So- 
cial Security Act of 1943”) was born in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and educated at 
the Mount Vernon High School, Water- 
man Preparatory School, and the Uni- 


versity of Southern California. He is a 
member of the bar of several States, of 
the District of Columbia, and of the Su- 
preme Court, and has practiced in a 
number of cities. Mr. Crawford was an 
artillery officer in the American Army 
in France in World War I. His business 
experience has been largely with type- 
writer and business-machines companies, 
in this country and in Latin America. 
He was formerly Chief of the Latin 
American Section of the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and is now 
Specialist in Latin American Law in this 
Bureau’s American Republics Unit. He 
is the author of many published studies 
in his chosen field, that of the legal sys- 
tems and enactments of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Seymour Harris (“Price Control as a 
Hemisphere Problem”’), Director of the 
Office of Export-Import Price Control of 
the Office of Price Administration, is on 
leave from an Associate Professorship of 
Economics at Harvard University. Mr. 
Harris has for some years been a keen 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 
Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 











Country Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 25,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium ind = Luxem 
burg Feb. 27, 1935 May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 93 
Canada see revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether 
lands (Netherlands ir 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Curacao Dec MN, 1935 Feb 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec, 18, 1935 Mar. 2, 193¢ 
Colombia Sept. 13, 1935 May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Ap 24. 1936 June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pri 
tectorates other thar 
Morocco May 6, 1Y3t Do 
Nicaragua Mar 11,1936 | Oct 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936) Nov 2, 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 Aug 2,193 
Czechoslovakia Mar. 7, 1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Au 6, 1938 | Oct 3, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfo nd and 
the Briti nial 
Empire No 38 Ja 
Canada (re 
ment of 19 j 1) 
Turkey Ay 39 M WY 
Venezuela N 139 De f ‘ 
Cuba uppk 
wre nent Dec s Iu DD 9 ) 
Canada (supple wy 
agreement Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement 1) 1940 | Dee. 20, 194 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 N 15, 194 
Cuba upp 
agreemen Dee, 23, 194 Jan G42 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Urugu Ju 21,1942 | Jar 1, 104 
Mex Dec. 23,1942 | Jan 0), 194% 
Ira Ap Ss, 1U4 
('¢ il ( ised 
be in force as of Ma 138 
Che operation nh ag? nent wa I la 
Apr. 22, 1939 
Superseded t ipplen iry a i 
I> 13, 1940 
Thirty da ilter ex 1 if i 
| sident | t | te i Ne , 1 { f l t 
National Assemt Ira 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual] agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE W EEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 


inalysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum. 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
iny particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may pe 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
f Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wa hington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1939 
ncluding all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Aet 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 


form of a pamphlet his is obtainable from the Super 
ntendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 95 
cents per copy 

Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 


Announced 








“| | 
La ‘ ~ Date for oral 
(ou ; - ten presentation 
ae f views 

Ieeland Nov. 17. 1941 Der &, 1041 Dec, 15, 1941 
Bolivia Apr $1942 | May 41,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 

Ly &, 1041; public hearing Dec. 1 1941 
Detailed ia rade figui ind copies of the 
vt W h the l ted States announced 
t would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
eact ibo ( t 2 avail le on request 
to the Tra \ Unit, Bureau of reign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Departmen ( iS we is from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
NOTE I | le A Calendar will 
ypear, { , ‘ 1e nearest the middle 
t FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 

i week & l 





student of the problem of price increases. 
He is the author of The Assignats, a 
study of the consequences of the infla- 
tionary price spiral that resulted from 
the French Revolution; from his type- 
writer also have come books on Monetary 
Problems of the British Empire, Twenty 
Years of Federal Reserve Policy, Ex- 
change, Depreciation, Economics of 
American Defense, Economics of Social 
Security, and Economics of America at 
War. Heis editor of Post-War Economic 
Problems and the Review of Economic 
Statistics. Mr. Harris was born in New 
York City in 1897. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1920, and from 1920 to 
1922 was an instructor in economics at 
Princeton University. In 1926 he re- 
ceived his Ph. D. in economics from 
Harvard University. 

Virginia Kinnard (“Sticky Substi- 
tute—Sodium Cellulose Glycolate”) was 
born in Washington, D. C., where she 
received the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 


from George Washington University, ma- 
joring in Romance Languages. She has 
been in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for a number of years, 
being formerly in the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs and the Far Eastern Unit. In 
March 1942 she was appointed Business 
Assistant on the Durable-Materials Re- 
ports Staff, being now a member of the 
Industrial Projects Unit. 

Warren Lee Pierson (“The Export-Im- 
port Bank and American Business”) was 
born in Princeton, Minn. He was grad- 
uated from the University of California 
and (after serving in the Army in World 
War I) was graduated from Harvard 
Law School—practicing law in Los An- 
geles until 1933. In that year he became 
counsel for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in Washington. During the 
period 1934-36 he was general counsel 
and trustee of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, and has been president 
of that institution since February 1936, 
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ew Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 1, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The May 1 issue 
contains these articles: 


TERMINATION OF INFORMAL RELATIONS 


WITH THE FRENCH ANTILLES. 

ADDRESSES BY THE FORMER AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN: 
April 26, at Union College. 
April 27, at Montreal. 

AMERICA, THE HOPE OF THE WorLD: Ap- 
DRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE. 

ADHERENCE OF BOLIVIA TO THE DECLARA- 
TION BY UNITED NATIONS. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION V. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH MEXICco. 


TEMPORARY MIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF MEXICAN WORKERS. 


OPENING OF A DIRECT RADIO TELEGRAPH 
CIRCUIT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ECUADOR. 

PosT-WAR COMMERCIAL POLICY: ADDRESS 
BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON. 

RENEWAL OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT: 
ADDRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE. 

BERMUDA MEETING ON THE REFUGEE PROB- 
LEM: 

Letter from the Under Secretary of 
State to the President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Joint Communiqué of United States 
and British Delegations. 

AGENDA FOR THE UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE. 

INDUSTRIAL - DIAMONDS AGREEMENT WITH 
CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Other Publications 


THE WoRLD OF FouR FREEDOMS. Sum- 
ner Welles. 1943. 121 pp. Price, $1.75. 
Presents selected addresses by Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles dur- 
ing the past 3 years. Illuminates events 
of times recently past and provides 
background for understanding today’s 
events and those to come. Sets forth 
the purposes for which we fight and the 
kind of peace we hope to win. 











TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CHILE: A GEOGRAPHIC EXTRAVAGANZA. 
Benjamin Subercaseaux. 1943. 255 pp. 
Price, $3. Describes the geography, re- 
sources, people, and history of Chile in a 
witty and digressive manner. Written 
to amuse as well as to inform. Though 
the author presents a valuable, serious 
explanation of this important South 
American country, he does it by means 
of good-natured satire, giving the spirit 
as well as the facts of Chilean customs, 
temperament, and character. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MIGRANT LABOUR IN AFRICA AND ITs EF- 
FECTS ON TRIBAL LIFE. Dr. Margaret 
Read. 1943. 27 pp. Price, 10 cents. 
Reprint from the International Labour 
Review, June 1942. 


Available from: International Labor 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
a Ss, 


WoRLD MINERALS AND WORLD PEACE. 
C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness, and Cleona 
Lewis. 1943. 253 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Shows how the rise in mineral production 
and consumption has paralleled the ex- 
pansion of industry in the North Atlantic 
power belt. On the subject of world 
minerals, the authors discuss principal 
producers, international trade, national 
self-sufficiency, cartels and trade con- 
trols, Axis vs. United Nations position. 
Regarding world peace the subjects ‘dis- 
cussed include equality of access to min- 
erals, implications of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and the question of mineral sanc- 
tions. Presents a study of trends in the 
mineral field—physical, economic, and 
political—and in the light of these trends 
analyzes the possibilities of controlling 
minerals to prevent preparation for 
future wars. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D:’G. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
West Association. 1943. 32 pp. Price, 
40 cents. Describes who the people of 
India are, how they live, what they like, 
and what they are thinking. 

Available from: The East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th Street, New York, 
NS 3, 


GERMAN STRATEGY OF WORLD CONQUEST. 
Derwent Whittlesey. 1942. 293 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Shows that theories of geo- 
politics, the ambitions of Hitler, and the 
entire Nazi doctrine, with its initial suc- 
cesses, are parts of a gigantic, carefully 
designed scheme of world conquest, 
worked out with ruthless precision, and 
that its roots, far from being shallow, 
find the sources of their nourishment 
deep in the soil of Germany’s past. An- 
alyzes the writings and doctrines of the 
geopoliticians, with the bulk of the book’s 
contents drawn directly from the writ- 
ings of these geopoliticians. Their ideas 
are traced back, however, to their sources 
through a thousand years in German 
history. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 232. Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥. 


The East and 
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Trade Mark | : 
Applications < 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Publica- 


lrade-mark Commodity Pr thenyp ed 
1943 
Kanthal Heat-resistant steel alloys Apr. 5. 
Token | Safety-razor blades Apr. 8. 
Tahiti | Stores in Panama and Do. 
Colon, R. P. 
Balboa Rum | Rum | Apr. 16. 
Fenarol | Analgesic preparation | Do. 
Bolivar Rum____| Rum | Do. 
Caribbean-Club | Whisky Do. 
Whisky. 








Supplies from Madagascar for 
United Nations 


The Department of State and the 
Board of Economic Warfare released on 
May 5 the following joint announcement 
regarding the purchase and allocation of 
foodstuffs and raw materials to be ex- 
ported from Madagascar for the United 
Nations. The statement is being issued 
simultaneously in the United Kingdom, 
Madagascar, and elsewhere, as well as in 
the United States: 


With a view to facilitating revival of eco- 
nomic relations between Madagascar and Al- 
lied Nations and to ensure the maximum 
participation in the war effort of all re- 
sources of Madagascar, the French National 
Committee has agreed with the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the U. S. A. as 
follows: 

Until further notice, supplies available for 
export to the Allied countries of foodstuffs 
and raw materials specified in sections A and 
B of the attached list will be purchased 
through Allied government agencies at prices 
to be mutually agreed upon. 

Foodstuffs and raw materials purchased as 
above will be allocated in accordance with 
the needs of Allied Nations by Combined Food 
Board and Combined Raw Materials Board, 
respectively. 

Other commodities will be available for 
purchase through normal trade channels. 
Traders should, however, assure themselves 
regarding export licenses, availability of ship- 
ping space and authorizations to import into 
consuming countries, etc., before making 
definite commitments. 


List OF SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Section A—Frozen meat, canned meat, 
lard, tallow, blood meal, meat meal, bone 
meal, liver meal, tripe cracklings, oil cake, 
rice bran, maize, manioc root, manioc flour 
and starch, tapioca, rice, pois du cap (all 
grades), haricot beans, other beans, copra, 
groundnuts, castor oil and seeds, other oil- 
seeds, sugar, cocoa, coffee (up to 7,500 tons), 
cinnamon bark, pepper. 

Section B.—Hoof meal, horn meal, bristles, 
hides, rubber, rubber seed, raffia, kapok, sisal, 
hemp, piassava, other fibers, beeswax, rock 
crystal, beryllium ore, corundum, phosphates, 
mica, graphite, garnets, grey agate, colum- 
bite ore, coconut charcoal, pyrethrum, guano, 
tung oil. 
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